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‘T‘HE purchase by England of the interest of the Khedive of 

Egypt in the Suez Canal affords food for reflection. The 
aqueduct which, starting from the huge stone defences against the 
shifting sands of the Mediterranean, fights through seventy-two miles 
of rock, sand and lagoon into the Gulf of Suez, is probably the 
grandest engineering feat of modern times. After years of con- 
sideration, labor, and expense, the natural disadvantages of the 


isthmus have been overcome, and the overland traffic to the East is - 


carried on in ocean merchantmen. That proud sense of exclusive 
sovereignty was not expected from Egypt which would have made 
stronger powers refuse the occupation of their territory for such an 
international operation; but every one must be surprised to see the 
Khedive willing and anxious to sell out what interest he has in it to 
a foreigner. The explanation most charitable to his wits is that he 
must be sorely at a loss for available assets. 

That the greatest trader in the world can purchase a controlling 
interest in a canal upon which all the Eastern overland traffic de- 
pends without in the least disturbing the composure of Europe is a 
gratifying proof of the commercial and pacific temper of our times. 
Not long ago such a thing would have sent the firebrand theory of 
the balance of power flashing through the councils of the Continent, 
and discreet cabinet combinations would have been made to sap the 
health and strength of a neighbor who might, and the theory was 
would, at the first profitable opportunity show her claws. But it is now 
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understood that it is not the only, nor the best strength, which consists 
in weakening others, and the only indignation felt is by the French 
at the Bank of France, to whom the Khedive first offered to sell, and 
wno refused to buy. It does seem strange that so large a share of an 
undertaking which was planned by a Frenchman, and really accom- 
plished by France, should have fallen into the hands of the country 
whose engineers and financiers reported against it from the first. 


Tue Sick Man of the West has for the past month been full of 
wars and rumors of wars with the United States, which the English 
journals have eagerly spread as subjects for the exercise of prophetic 
powers. Nobody in this country, knowing the conciliatory temper 
that Spain’s embarrassments compel her to display in foreign rela- 
tions, and the aversion that our government always has to war, 
could have thought a serious complication possible. But it is not 
surprising that Don Carlos, with postal and diplomatic facilities com- 
paratively limited, should have given to the canard greater credence 
than it deserved. He wrote a letter to Alfonso, offering, without 
waiving his rights to the crown, to join forces with him in case of a 
war with the United States. Unfortunately for the construction of 
the document, it was published just as the journalistic clouds had be- 
gun to break, and has accordingly been received as a pretext for re- 
tirement from a field ‘which Don Carlos cannot hold, or as a bid for 
popular favor. Yet probably the only thing, except the annihila- 
tion of one of the contending parties, that could unite Spain, would 
be resistance against a common enemy. The intelligence and 
imagination ought to be stretched to receive anything with the sem- 
blance of chivalry which comes out of the miserable contest for a 
crown that has more debts than sovereignty. Since the discovery 
of America, Spain has by ignorance or: dissension been deliberetely 
rooting up her commerce, manufactures, wealth and education. If 
she be still fated to make herself a bankrupt among nations, it had 
better be in quarrels picked with foreigners for fancied provocations 
than in this insane rage against herself. 


THE past two weeks have been most prolific of news of all sorts, 
and newspaper men must have their hands full in gathering and 
commenting on item after item. As if we had not enough else to 
excite us, there comes the terrible news of the wreck of the steamer 
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«« Deutschland,”’ carrying dismay and personal loss to many on both 
continents. There have been two inquests held in England over the 
recovered bodies, but neither has completed its labor nor given 
its verdict up to the time of our writing. No blame seems to be 
due the captain; for, though he was out of his reckoning to the 
amount of several minutes, the weather had been such since the ves- 
sel left port as to make it impossible to obtain an observation. If, 
as one report states, he was not furnished with a ‘ patent log” — 
(whatever that may be)—but had to rely on old-fashioned instru- 
ments, the company that sent him are to be blamed for the accident ; 
but the absence of a life-saving station on that part of the coast 
would seem to make the British government responsible for the 
great loss of life that ensued. 

Following soon after the above, we have the loss of 128 lives on 
the steamer Mosel; just as she is about leaving port with all her 
passengers aboard, a package of dynamite bursts, scattering death all 
around. We do not envy the feelings of the remaining passengers 
who have the perilous voyage before them; nor of the crew, who, 
with the superstition of sailors, will doubtless feel they are sailing on 


a doomed ship. The French steamer ‘‘ L’ Amerique”’ has been towed 
into port in a disabled condition; the ‘‘Los Angeles,” a Pacific mail 
steamer, we are glad to say, is safe, the delay in her case being caused 
by broken machinery. 


MicuaEL C. Kerr, of Indiana, has been elected Speaker of the 
House, and all the significance which newspapers always attach to 
such events belongs to this case rightly, as far as can be seen. In 
other words, the election shows that hard money, revenue tariff, and 
all the traditional doctrines of the Democratic party, are the true 
creed after all, so far as that party itself is concerned; that soft 
money, protection to American industries, and id omne genus, belong, 
so far as they are as party questions, to the Republicans ; that the 
Democratic party, like the Ultramontanes, must be true to their his- 
tory or be nothing; that Allen, be he in the abstract wrong or right, is 
not a representative Democrat ; and that Tilden, be he in the ab- 
stract wrong or right, is at least a true and consistent Democrat. 
Kerr, we hope and believe, will show himself honest, and has been 
always sufficiently independent. New York rejoices in his triumph, 
and Philadelphia has nothing to say against him. The House being 
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unable to do much more than merely go over its adversaries’ record— 
following up certain vestigia retrorsum leading, it may be remarked, 
through much mire—has not a great deal of original power either for 
good or ill, so that its leadership is not what it would be were both 
House and Senate of the same complexion. Mr. Randall, our 
townsman, failed, we may say with sincere regret, in a contest which, 
so far as he was concerned, was honorably conducted, and when he 
was defeated he retained his self-possession sufficiently to enable him 
to gracefully propose that Mr. Kerr’s nomination should be made 
unanimous. His politico-economical principles are certainly those 
of Philadelphia, and his private character and his reputatation as a 
parliamentarian stand high. He has been accused of affinity with 
the railroads, and of being ready to assist the scheme of govern- 
mental subsidy for the Texas Pacific Railroad. His position, whether 
wise or the reverse, can certainly be honestly supported by any 
member of Congress; and what is more to the purpose, his own 
friends and acquaintances said some time ago that the railroad in- 
fluence was not for him but against him, and would almost certainly 
cost him his election. Whether this is true, and whether Kerr is not 
the Simon Pure, the genuine subsidizer, will be shown before very 
long. 


DeEmocraTIc victories, whisky suits, Indian Department revela- 
tions, all to the contrary notwithstanding, the third-term ques- 
tion, like Daniel Webster, still lives, and has for its sponsor the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop Gilbert Haven calls to the 
Methodist Episcopal heart to arouse, the Methodist Episcopal brain 
to devise, the Methodist Episcopal pocket to disgorge, that Grant 
may save the Southern negro from reconstructed oppression, and may 
survive to maintain the eclat of the worship of the great tabernacle 
at Washington. The comfortable consciousness of Establishment 
which took so many centuries to develop in England, has, American- 
like, sprung up here in eight short years; and no archbishop with 
an income counting by the tens of thousands in pounds, or Dean 
with a dozen pluralities, ever had to face a more unpleasant shock 
than that which ouvir Episcopal (Methodist) father finds in the ap- 
proaching dissolution of Grant. The pseudo-aristocracy was so en- 
tirely congenial to this particular species of religious organization, 
and the latter to it—the view of a Cabinet upon its knees enjoyed 
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even at occasional funeral or casual wedding, if once possessed and 
then lost, would be so bereaving to the bestower of highly official 
benediction, to him whose sermons were as proclamations, and 
whose prayers had been so to speak certified by Presidential ap- 
proval, and countersigned by a Secretary of State—that life after 
such a loss could never be the same to Bishop Haven. 


SINCE our last issue the prosecutions in the Whisky Ring have 
been continued with a success unprecedented in the exposure of gov- 
ernment frauds. McDonald and Joyce have been convicted, and 
the counsel for the prosecution seem determined to obey the Presi- 
dent’s mandate—let no guilty man escape—to the letter. Especial 
interest was felt in McDonald’s case, as his known intimate relations 
with the President, and the courtesy with which he was received at 
the White House long after his complicity in the whisky frauds was 
rumored, had given rise to many surmises, and it was thought that 
revelations damaging to those in high places would be made at his 
trial. Nothing, however, that was not known before was elicited 
during the trial; but after his conviction McDonald is reported to 
have declared ‘‘ Grant is one of the best and purest men the country 
has produced,” and ‘‘incapable of fraud.’’ As he made substantially 
the same declaration regarding General Babcock, the President’s 
secretary, we may be pardoned for doubting McDonald’s ability to 
judge. The indictment of General Babcock by the Grand Jury on 
the 3d inst. has undoubtedly made a greater sensation than anything 
so far happening in this dirty business. The General’s appeal for 
trial before a military tribunal was not received with favor by the 
community, inasmuch as a military tribunal can declare no more than 
that in their opinion the defendant is guilty and shall be tried before 
a court-martial. Moreover, the long delay in General Howard’scase, 
when all the documentary evidence was ready and at hand in Washing- 
ton, was sufficient precedent to make people believe that in this in- 
stance the trial could be prolonged ad infinitum. But General 
Hancock, one of the tribunal, has declared that the civil suit should 
take precedence of the military investigation, and Babcock comes 
before the court. 

Another unfortunate complication in this affair is the removal of 
General Henderson by the Attorney-General, at the President’s in- 
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stance, and the appointment of Mr. Broadhead in his place. It 
seems that Henderson, in summing up in the Avery suit, was re- 
ported to have gone out of his way to make some reflections preju- 
dicial to the President, whereupon he was called to account, and 
having replied that he had said nothing more than he believed it his 
duty to say, he was removed. 

There are two aspects to this case as regards General Henderson, 
but as far as Grant is concerned it is conceded by the latter’s friends 
that he was too hasty in his actions, and that in his present critical 
position it would have become him better to have ignored the attack 
and not have done anything till the trials were over. There can 
be no doubt but that by the removal of. Henderson one of the 
most able and persistent opponents of the ring thieves has been dis- 
posed of. 


THE great municipal statesman of New York, with that peculiar 
genius for getting what does not belong to him, has got his liberty. 
Efficient steps were instantly taken to repair the accident; on the 
part of the police by a profuse distribution of Mr. Tweed’s photo- 
graph, and upon the part of the State by Governor Tilden’s imme- 
diate return to New York to investigate. The papers tell us the 
significant fact that he does not talk much. Probably he enters the 
lonely, cold, dark region, with a depressing sense of elbow-room and 
of the necessity of harpooning a fraud. The immediate relatives of 
Mr. Tweed are inconsolable. They say this last step has ruined 
them, and cling to the distressing but honorable.explanation that 
their ancestor has been stolen. 

But be the cause and the result of the mystery what it may, it is 
almost certain to have the unfortunate effect of bringing the humane 
system of prison discipline—if such a word can be used without in- 
justice—as practiced in New York, into temporary disfavor. It must 
be admitted that the prison authorities were guilty of a mistake of 
judgment. The ordinary convict at hard labor might be trusted to 
drive around New York in a hack, or to spend an occasional evening 
at the theatre or at his family fireside, but unusual precautions ought 
to have been taken to petrify the sympathies of the gentlemen in 
* waiting upon one of so winning and magnetic a manner as the 
departed. 
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In order that a civil servant of the United States should be 
honored by a funeral national, even to the extent of a guard of 
honor or of a little crape on the nation’s buildings, it is not enough 
that he should give up his heart, mind and strength in useful services 
to his country, but he must, like Lincoln, be shot down by an as- 
sassin during his Presidency; or, like Vice-President Wilson, he must 
die in the Capitol of the nation and almost in his chair of office. 
Republics are ungrateful; and they train their servants, not as in other 
countries to look forward to long, respected and rewarded careers, 
but rather to a precarious hold on popular favor, certain to end in 
entire neglect. To very few American politicians has been vouch- 
safed as long a public station as Henry Wilson enjoyed, and even he 
had lived to the full end of his honors. He was identified—like the 
other great men of his party, the full tale of whom has now been 
rendered to death—with a cause, and their own usefulness and vigor 
ended with its success. His titles to distinction were not so much 
those of brilliancy or of profoundness as the more attainable but 
rarer qualities of courage, sincerity and tireless industry; the fine 
temper of a man who has been beaten for the. best part of his life, 
but not cast down. For these good things he had in the end an 
abundant reward, because he enjoyed toa politician the unspeakable 
satisfaction of living to see the despised and outvoted causes to which 
he had joined himself from the start, in full possession of the people 
and the government. It was out of this sare probationary period 
of trial and defeat that other brave spirits like Lincoln, Sumner, 
Seward and Greeley, were slowly lifted with the continued confi- 
dence of their followers into leadership. 

The honors, therefore, which accompanied the body of Henry Wil- 
son from the scene of his labors to his last, or more truly his first resting- 
place, were not only deserved by him, but were good for every citi- 
zen who saw them. Such an event reminds men that devotion to a 
Republic, which is generally faithfulness and devotion lavished upon 
a corporation that has no soul, is sometimes acknowledged by the 
nation before the people at large. 


THE visit of the dignitaries of Washington to us on the 18th of 
December, is an event of so much local importance—indeed of im- 
portance which is more than local—that we give it a special place in 
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bringing ‘‘The Month” to a close. In no degree discouraged by their 
windy reception on the Landsdowne Heights—a locality in direct 
communication with the caves of olus, as all who have visited the 
one, and have heard of the other place confidently affirm—the three 
branches of Government, Executive, Legislative, and Judicial, sat 
down to a feast spread for them in Horticultural Hall, by the Mer- 
chants of Philadelphia. Surrounded by hot-beds, not of corruption, 
butof palms and oranges—with dishes to discuss, not bills—with toasts 
instead of amendments, and the decanter to move as a perpetual 
previous question, the change for our guests must have been pleasant 
while it lasted. Not but that there was more in this matter than 
mere junketing; not that we of Philadelphia thought so little of our- 
selves, or the functionaries of the government, as to suppose that we 
could bribe them into appropriating our needed million and a half 
by an elaborate dinner. The object which was intended, and which 
it is believed is in a satisfactory way of being accomplished, was that 
it should be clearly understood in Washington that the Centennial 
Celebration is now ready to begin—that nothing substantial remains 
to be done—that the house is built, everything prepared—that we 
have but to open the door for the nation’s guests, and that all we 
ask of Congress is to provide that we shall start without the burden 
of debt. That the request was a fair one, and the method taken of 
emphasizing it is. legitimate and proper, no one, we think, will deny. 


Ir is perhaps correct to say that no other means would have 
availed to ensure such a general interest in the result of the Exposi- 
tion, as has been expressed by all the influential visitors to the Cen- 
tennial grounds on Saturday, the 18th of December. Perhaps the 
most happy part of the whole programme is, as has been said, that 
the whole expense of conveying so many visitors from Washington 
and entertaining them whilst on a visit, was not borne by the in- 
vited guests, nor was it a tax on the finances of the Centennial 
Commission, but was the spontaneous gift of Philadelphia citizens 
who are resolved that the one hundreth anniversary of the national 
independence shall not fail of being worthily celebrated for want of 
public energy and means at their disposal: 

After an inspection of the various buildings constructed and in 
course of construction, the party assembled in the Horticultural Hall 
to the number of 800, and partook of a repast, of which it may be 
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supposed, was better than the bill of fare, which was printed, it has 
been said, in shockingly bad French. The hall being large, and in- 
complete in the heating arrangements, some considerable inconve- 
nience was felt by the ingress and egress of waiters with the various 
dishes—which unfortunately were brought from the caterer’s kitchen 
half a mile distant; this was in a manner remedied, as rumor states, 
by an example of the President, who doubtless feeling cold as other 
mortals, put his hat on, and most of the guests followed his example. 
The ladies resumed their capes and furs, etc., thus making the ban- 
quet hall have the appearance of a restaurant or dining saloon. 
The speech-making which followed was of a higher order than usual 
after-dinner speeches are, and all who heard the address of Mr. 
Bullitt must have been impressed with the fact that all the expendi- 
tures have been directed with the highest business ability and fidelity, 
and with extreme economy. It remains now to be seen whether the 
undertaking will answer the purpose intended, namely, to obtain a 
grant of one million and a half dollars, to enable the Board of Di- 
rectors to continue their labors without embarrassment, or incurring 
debts and responsibilities which would take much from the lustre of 
success. 


THE Judges, or, as would be more just to a respectable and respected 
minority of them to say, a majority of the Judges of the Common 
Pleas have chosen the Honorable William B. Mann to be Prothon- 
otary of their Court. The power and prominence of this office 
would naturally attract attention to any election to it, even if the 
peculiar position which the individual chosen has long held in this 
community did not make his success a matter of moment to each and 
every citizen. The office is one of considerable political power and 
of very large emoluments. Besides having charge of the business of 
the Courts of the county, he who holds it is responsible for the elec- 
tion returns, and upon him may depend, in a crisis, their preserva- 
tion and purity. A recent example in a county in the interior 
throws some light upon the vast possibilities which open to an enter- 
prising and energetic prothonotary in whom the fear of God has not 
crushed out affection for ‘‘the boys.”’ It is moreover a place of some 
dignity. The Constitutional Convention of 1873 united the District 
Courts with the Common Pleas, and provided that the new Courts 
should have one Prothonotary instead of four, who should be the 
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executive arm of Judiciary. This place is, therefore, more than a 
mere clerkship, and the emoluments which still flow into the incum- 
bent’s hands—which are estimated to amount to $50,000 annually— 
make it an object of hungry competition. So frequent have been 
complaints against the mismanagement of the office in recent times, 
and so low in general the character of the officers, that the Conven- 
tion in its earnest but often vain efforts to reform, as well as re-make, 
decided that the Prothonotary should no longer be nominated by a 
convention of politicians and elected by the people, but (to remove 
him into a higher and purer atmosphere, as was believed, ) should 
be chosen by the Judges about whom—notwithstanding the fact that 
they were themselves so nominated and elected—there still hung a 
sort of superstitious reverence, a thing which Pennsylvanians have 
long cherished, as Sydney Smith said the one superstition he could 
never get over was the Archbishop of Canterbury. When the Judges 
of the Courts of Common Pleas assembled in the clouds to choose their 
first Prothonotary under the new system, men watched breathlessly to 
to see where the lightning would strike. But these are not days in 
which that kind of lightning strikes recklessly, or selects, as of old, 
the tallest trees. The times have changed, and nowadays it follows 
certain known laws. 

In this case the wires had been carefully laid and the heav- 
enly messages sped over them with perfect ease and without accident. 
With unbroken connection they led from the bosoms of seven of the 
judges to the brow of Colonel Mann. The Honorable Wm. B. 
Mann needs no introduction to a Philadelphia audience. For 
twenty odd years he held in his hands the thunderbolts of the law, 
and held them tightly, too, dispensing justice not always with too 
rigorous impartiality, but with results by no means unfavorable to 
himself in the opinion of a certain class of the community. The 
Union League in 1868, or rather a large proportion of its members, 
interfered then to prevent his re-election—for cause, they thought 
and even said—but in 1871 he was triumphantly returned to his 
familiar post of District Attorney. In 1874, however, the people 
of Philadelphia gave an example of the ingratitude of Republics, 
and in spite of the most vigorous efforts of his own party and the 
generous and forgiving spirit manifested toward him by certain 
classes of the Democracy, he failed of a re-election, running only 
about fourteen thousand votes behind his party ticket. Such a pub- 
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lic officer, however, under our present system, can never be destined 
to remain long out of the public service, and Mr. Mann’s retirement 
was naturally but temporary. When, therefore, the Judges sought 
for one whose experience of public affairs they could rely upon, 
and whose character would give tone to the office, how natural was 
it that seven of them could be found whose thoughts turned at once 
to him who, as the most powerful politician in Philadelphia, could 
always control his own and sometimes the other party, to whom the 
people but lately were so ungrateful, and they hastened at once to 
repair the injury done by the popular election of 1874. Gratitude 
may sometimes be a thankfulness for past favors as well as for favors 
in anticipation. It is a consolation to the people of Philadelphia 
that they know all about the new Prothonotary, that he was recom- 
mended for the place by leading persons and the holders of high 
places, by military officers, superintendents, commissioners and the 
like, and that even so well known and long tried a public servant as 
Colonel Mann could not have been chosen, had he not given (as is 
believed) a solemn pledge to the Judges that the office should not 
be used for political purposes. It must be a great consolation to 
Mr. Mann to reflect that when a great wrong is inflicted by the peo- 
ple, the judiciary still stands ready to correct it, and that somehow 
or other, the Legislature having failed to arrange a salary for the 
office, he will be entitled to all the old fees during his incumbency. 
Of course there are dissatisfied persons, as there always will be, and 
complaining ‘‘Reformers,’’ who are always finding fault with things 
as they are. But why need a Prothonotary and seven Judges care? 
‘«Let the galled jade wince!” And yet there are actually in exist- 
ence men who think that this election is the severest blow struck in 
our time at the independence and character of the Pennsylvanian 
Bench, and that it makes the matter no better to reflect that it was 
self-inflicted. 
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PESTALOZZI, AS A PHILANTHROPIST WITHOUT MEANS 
AND AN EDUCATOR WITHOUT BOOKS.! 


HE life and character of Pestalozzi are subjects full of touching 
interest. The impressions received many years ago from a 
pupil recently returned from Yverdon are still vividly remembered. 
His attachment to his beloved teacher, and the pleasure with which 
he referred to him, could be readily accounted for in looking on the 
life-like picture of Pestalozzi he had brought home—so expressive of 
a loving heart and tender sympathies. 

The painful history of the trials, disappointments, alternate hopes 
and fears of Pestalozzi’s chequered life, has become widely known 
through his biographies. The present sketch is intended simply to 
give an outline of his traits of character, strongly marked by indi- 
viduality from boyhood to old age, and by enthusiastic devotion to 
the ideas and purposes he endeavored to bring to a successful reali- 
zation. From his father, who was a physician, he inherited that 
benevolence and unselfishness prompting to give freely, and often 
lavishly, to all who ask for aid, and preventing the acquisition of 
wealth; and from his grandfather, a Protestant minister, who 
watched over the welfare of his parishioners, knew the needs of 
every case and sought to bring relief, he learned to feel for the suf- 
fering and the destitute. In the village where his grandfather lived 
there were many mills in active operation, and ‘‘ here,” says Krusi, 
‘*he first witnessed the contrast between extreme wealth and abject 
poverty. He saw the children contented and happy even in their 
rags, but when he compared them with those of more mature age, 
the victims of overwork and manifold vices, with hollow cheeks and 
sunken eyes, and with the appearance of constant misery upon their 
faces, his young soul was incensed against the selfishness of wealth, 
built upon such ruins of health and happiness. What he saw of the 
oppression of the people under an aristocratic government and the 
acts of injustice committed under its sway, nurtured in his breast 
that yearning for liberty and reformation which earned for him after- 
ward the name of a noble-minded patriot.” 

Another biographer says: ‘‘ The hate of wrong and the love of 





1 Pestalozzi—His Life, Work and Influence, by Herman Krusi. Essays on 
Educational Reformers, by Robert Herbert Quick, 
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right led Pestalozzi, at fifteen years of age, to unite with a league 
formed with Lavater and other young men in protesting against the 
governor of a canton and the mayor of a city by a published charge 
of injustice.’’ ‘‘ While we were yet boys,” said Pestalozzi, ‘‘ we 
fancied that by our superficial school acquaintance with the great civil 
life of Greece and Rome we could prepare ourselves for the little 
civil life in one of the Swiss Cantons. By the writings of Rousseau 
this tendency was increased—d tendency which was neither calcu- 
lated to preserve what was good in the old institutions nor to intro- 
duce anything substantially better.” 

In a letter to the lady whom he afterwards married in his 24th 
year, Pestalozzi writes: ‘‘ My first resolution is to devote myself to 
my country, and never, from fear of man, refrain from speaking 
when I see the good of my country calls upon me to speak. My 
whole heart is my country’s. I will risk all to alleviate the need and 
misery of my fellow countrymen.” 

During the years immediately preceding the French revolution, 
the wealth of the country and those surrounding it was exclusively 
in the hands of the privileged classes, while the poor toiled for in- 
sufficient wages, with no thought of the future. They thus became 
a sure prey for the workhouse, and a burden to the community. 
The introduction of cotton manufactures rendered the contrast be- 
tween employer and workman still more striking. Pestalozzi thus 
expresses his feelings on this subject: ‘‘I had, from my youth, a 
high instinctive value of the influence of domestic training, in the 
education.of poor children, and likewise a preference for field labor, 
as the most comprehensive and unobjectionable external basis for 
this training; and also another reason, as it is the condition of the 
manufacturing population, which is increasing so rapidly among us, 
who, being abandoned to the operations of a mercantile and specu- 
lating interest, destitute of humanity, are in danger in case of un- 
foreseen accident, of not finding any means of escape from entire 
ruin. Full of a love for my fatherland, which hoped for it almost 
impossible things, and longed to lead it back to its native dignity 
and power, I sought for the means of averting the coming evil, and 
of awakening anew the remainder of the old home happiness, home 
industry and home manners.” 

The influence of manufacturing wealth among the Swiss, at that 
time, led Pestalozzi again to write: ‘‘The paternal love of the 
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upper classes, and the filial love of the lower, that once bound them 
together in consequence of the rapid increase of the manufacturing 
interest, is going more and more to ruin under the effects of ignoble 
wealth. The blinding height of arrogance derived from a position 
obtained by money, the deceitful cornucopia of an unreliable life of 
mere pleasure, has drawn all within its destructive influence, even 
down to the commonest people, and carried them into the crooked 
path of a spiritless and powerless routine life. Truth, honor, 
sympathy, moderation, are daily vanishing. Pride, insolence, reck- 
lesseness, contemptuousness, laxity, immorality, the eager pursuit of 
vain, ostentatious pleasure, the cherishing of boundless selfishness, 
have taken the place of the ancient simplicity, faith and honor.” 

The only relief for the suffering poor, provided by the govern- 
ment, was the introduction of poor-houses where the innocent child 
and the hardened sinner, the helpless sick and the shiftless vagabond, 
were herded together. These were mere feeding establishments, 
rather than homes for the unfortunate, or houses of retorm for the 
wicked. ‘The occupants, when dismissed, usually returned to their 
vicious practices, which soon brought them back again. 

Disgusted with the artificial systems of society, revolted by the 
pride and selfishness of the higher orders, and touched by the mise- 
ries of the laboring classes, the poor and neglected childhood, ex- 
posed to temptation and unprotected by principle, industrial train- 
ing or habits of industry, Pestalozzi determined to try the effects of 
education. 

It was for this growing evil that the ever-active mind of Pestalozzi 
tried to find a remedy. He proposed the establishment of schools, 
in which instruction in manual labor should be combined with the 
ordinary mental and moral training. After having advocated his 
views publicly, he offered his house and farm for the purpose of 
making the experiment. 

Determined to try what education might do, he received fifty child- 
ren into his house, most of them orphans or children of vagabond 
beggars, and began, in 1775, an industrial school for the poor, the 
first of the kind ever conceived, and the mother of hundreds now 
existing on both sides of the Atlantic. Regarding the family sys- 
tem as the best mode of training, he acted as a father to all, and 
taught them knowledge useful in their circumstances. He instructed 
them while employed in manual labor by talking with them, drawing 
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out their ideas and developing their judgment. To make sucha 
scheme a success, was certainly no light undertaking, and to a man 
like Pestalozzi, impossible. 

His enthusiasm and impatient zeal carried him with irresistible 
power in pursuit of one grand object, and would not allow him to 
stop and measure every inch of ground over which he had to go. He 
struggled for a long time in the noble cause of the poor, until he be- 
came poor himself. In 1780 the school had to be given up, and had 
been carried on for five years without aid from individuals or the 
public body. 

His ignorance of business and the lack of a faculty of learning it 
practically caused him to fall each succeding year deeper and deeper 
in debt. The sacrificing generosity of his wife helped him out of his 
financial difficulties, until there came an end of this means of help. 
His neighbors respected him, but their confidence in his abilities 
changed ; they lost all faith in his enterprise and his capacity as a 
teacher. But such is the way of the world. It treated Pestalozzi 
when poor as all are treated whose poverty is regarded as their own 
fault. 

‘*T have no time to make money,’’ said Agassiz when the sugges- 
tion was made to him. When he died, the breaking up of his favor- 
ite school at Penikese and the forced sale of his long treasured 
gatherings became the consequent result. “As there are few men 
so wholly engrossed by philanthropy. or science as to forget that 
money is a necessity, as did Pestalozzi and Agassiz, they also meet 
with few who can understand or appreciate their devotion to such 
pursuits. 

Pestalozzi felt most deeply the condition of his noble wife, who, in 
the excess of her devotedness to him, had mortgaged nearly all her 
possessions. In their handsome country-house at Neuhoff they were 
often destitute of bare comforts, having only a limited supply of 
means to defend his family from cold and hunger. Only the for- 
bearance of his creditors and the kind help of his friends kept him 
from despair and utter ruin. He lived as a poor man among the 
poor, suffered what the common people suffered. He studied the 
wants of the lower classes and the sources of their misery in a man- 
ner which would have been impossible for one in different circum- 
stances. 

The natural buoyancy of his spirits did not allow him to give 
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himself up to despair. He thus writes: ‘‘In the midst of the with- 
ering sneers of my fellow-men, my heart ebbed and flowed as it ever 
had to stop the sources of misery. My failure even showed me the 
truth of my plans.” At this time, from necessity as well as choice, 
Pestalozzi began to write articles for a Swiss journal, and to publish 
books, in which he appealed to the public to bestow their attention 
upon some of the most sacred interests of humanity. 

From 1780 to 1798, he espoused the cause of the poor and op- 
pressed, sharply criticising the existing abuses of society. The titles 
of these works show the range of his efforts—‘‘ The Tendency of 
Penal Laws to Increase rather than Diminish the Sources of Crime,” 
‘¢ The Moral Improvement of Criminals,” ‘‘The Temptations that 
surround Females of the Lower Classes,’ ‘‘ Popular Education,” 
‘« Investigation on the Course of Nature in the Development of the 
Human Race,” ‘‘ Evening Hours of a Hermit,” ‘Leonard and 
Gertrude.” 

Although these writings are all distinguished by originality and 
thought and inspired by philanthropy, not one made more impres- 
sion than Leonard and Gertrude. This, he says, ‘‘ was a work ex- 
torted from me by sympathy with the sufferings of the people. I 
desire nothing now, as the object of my life, but the welfare of the 
people whom I love apd whom I know to be miserable, as few fee! 
them to be miserable, because I have borne with them their suffer- 
ings as few have borne them.” 

The consequences of the French Revolution called Pestalozzi from 
his political calculations. He had hoped that the condition of the 
people would be bettered, but he found no basis and was brought to 
himself. In his earlier years, as previously quoted, he had perceived 
that ‘‘ the tendency of the writings of Rousseau was neither calcu- 
lated to preserve what was good in the old institutions, nor to intro- 
duce anything practically better.’’ But he had not anticipated the 
terrible excesses committed in the name of liberty. The lower 
classes of France and of other countries, emancipated from obedi- 
ence to their hereditary rulers, set at naught even the rules of justice 
and humanity, and considered liberty permission to indulge in vio- 
lent passions. Hence the people soon engaged in a war of self- 
destruction, at which the better part of humanity shuddered. 

Pestalozzi’s mind was too clear and far-seeing not to note? the 
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dangers that threaten when liberty degenerates into license and the 
sceptre of power is wielded by those who could not govern them- 
selves. In his younger days he had cherished the idea that the 
welfare of the people could be obtained by the improvement of out- 
ward circumstances ; but he now saw and felt the important truth, 
that for man to be truly free, his moral nature must be developed 
and cultivated. The same idea is expressed in the precept of Jesus : 
‘« Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

After this conviction of the fallacy of trusting to governmental 
expedients, Pestalozzi expected but little good from merely political 
changes unless they were accomplished by the elevation of the 
masses, and his whole heart impelled him in the direction in which 
this could best be accomplished. ‘This truth is as apparent at this 
day to every thoughtful observer. ‘‘ Political and social institu- 
tions,’’ says Professor Seelye, ‘‘cannot be made for any people: 
they must grow out of the spirit and character and tendencies of the 
people by whom they are adopted.’”’ The direction taken by Pesta- 
lozzi to elevate the masses, was to begin with the children. Some 
of his friends, and a few members of the Government who, like 
himself, regarded the education of the masses as the main pillar of 
the State, were willing to procure for him an influential position ; 
but it was left to Providence to indicate the particular spot where he 
was destined to commence his immortal labors. 

The year 1798 saw Switzerland the battle ground between the 
French, Austrian and Russian armies. The Swiss were compelled 
to take sides with one or another of the contending parties. The 
influence of France was very great, but her centralizing tendencies 
were odious to the old republics. After France had vanquished the 
ill-organized resistance of the Swiss, who were divided among them- 
selves, they forced upon the Cantons a new constitution, modeled 
after that proclaimed by the Directorial Government of France. 
By this constitution the power of the larger Cantons was diminished, 
while several of the smaller ones were consolidated into one, and 
deprived of a portion of their democratic institutions. 

In most places the people accepted their fate with silent and unre- 
sisting sorrow. The small canton of Nidwalden alone sought to 
maintain its independence. Enraged at this opposition to its plans, 
the French Government sent its legions against this unfortunate val- 
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ley. The brave mountaineers rallied for the defence of their homes. 
In revenge for their resistance, the invaders commenced a horrible 
massacre. The whole region seemed doomed to destruction. Men, 
women and children were shot. Every village except Stanz was 
burned, and this only spared by the intercession of a French officer. 

The news of these atrocities produced a deep sensation of pity and 
indignation throughout Switzerland, and the government instituted 
means to save the remnant of the unfortunate people from starvation. 
In Pestalozzi’s soul compassion was associated with an overpowering 
desire to do something for the sufferers, especially the orphaned 
children, who now, more than ever, needed the healing remedy of a 
sound education. His resolution was at once taken, and without 
delay he made an offer to the government to go to that desolate val- 
ley, there to collect and instruct the poorest of the children. His 
offer was accepted, and henceforth his vocation as schoolmaster was 
fixed. 

*The Helvetic Government, although in some respects the tool of 
France, yet counted among its members men who would be an honor 
to any State—men who had studied the wants and necessities of the 
people and who were earnestly devoted to the task of finding a 
remedy for existing evils. Of these men Le Grand, President of the 
Council, and Stapfer, Minister of Arts and Sciences, deserve the 
highest place. They were staunch and unflinching supporters of 
Pestalozzi, and their conduct is a strong contrast to others, who were 
accustomed to judge character by outward success. 

The report submitted by Stapfer to his colleagues in regard to Pes- 
talozzi’s mission to Stanz, displays the views of a wise statesman as 
well as an intelligent friend of education. He says, ‘‘ Permit me, 
Citizen Directors, to remind you on this occasion of the principal 
points in the plan of Pestalozzi; such are indicated in his classical 
book ‘Leonard and Gertrude.’ He unites practical application 
with elementary instruction, developes and fortifies early habits of 
industry, and bestows his attention on all subjects which will facili- 
tate the labor of the working classes. A good education must enable 
the pupil to secure for himself, by his principles, his sentiments and 
actions, a path to happiness. It brings into play all the faculties and 
takes advantage of everything in his earliest years which may have an 
influence on his success in the circumstances in which he may be 
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placed. Pestalozzi’s first care is directed to the child’s physical 
wants. He habituates him to all kinds of work. He wishes to keep 
his pupils from all useless wants and desires, and to implant a love 
for simplicity and a contempt for everything that is superfluous and 
enervating. He requires them to practice rural and domestic occu- 
pation, to inspire them with a love of order. 

‘< If the project succeeds, it must be a model school and be product- 
ive of others of the same kind. If it does not succeed, it will, at 
least, have supplied new, interesting and useful experience.” 

In this and other addresses of the same kind the warm-hearted 
Stapfer alludes to Pestalozzi as ‘‘that grand, unappreciable man 
whose ardor for the improvement of his fellow-men age has not been 
able to dampen and whose heart ever burns with a sacred fire for the 
human race.’ When the offer of Pestalozzi to take charge of these 
children was accepted by the directors he was ready to go. ‘I 
went,” he writes: ‘‘ 1 would have gone to the remotest clefts of the 
mountains to come nearer my aim, and now I really did come 
nearer.’’ Pestalozzi’s resolution to go to Stanz seems to have been 
one of those inspired acts which are not weighed in the scale of rea- 
son. The inhabitants of the town were governed by priests from 
whom little sympathy could be expected. Add to this the general 
devastation of the country, the want of food, shelter and other 
necessaries of life, and the reader can judge whether any inducements 
were offered to a man fifty-three years of age, of frail physical con- 
stitution, and weary from disappointment and care. The saying of a 
philosopher that ‘‘ great ideas spring from the heart,” was true of 
him. It was love that urged him to ponder over the means of help- 
ing his poorer brethren; love that enabled him to persevere in his 
efforts under the most perplexing difficulties. When speaking of his 
resolution he said, ‘‘I knew not exactly what I could accomplish, 
but I knew what I wished—to die or carry out my plans.” 

The empty convent assigned for his school required alteration. 
There was but one room fit for occupation when he arrived. But 
when it was known the convent was open, children came flocking in 
before the kitchen, school and bed-rooms were finished. The ap- 
pearance of these ragged, neglected little ones would have been 
revolting to almost any other man, but Pestalozzi saw before him 
immortal souls which might be saved from the sloth of mental and 
moral perdition. And for these he undertook the management, the 
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clothing, feeding, teaching, and even the most menial offices. This 
love did not lose its reward. By degrees it gained him the affection 
of the children, and.introduced harmony and order into the chaos 
which first surrounded him. 

The very disadvantages in which he was placed drove him to dis- 
coveries he never otherwise would have made. His whole school 
apparatus consisted of himself and his pupils; so he studied the 
children themselves, their wants and capacities. ‘I stood in the 
midst of them,” he says, ‘‘ pronouncing various sounds, and asking 
the children to imitate them. Whoever saw it was struck with the 
effect. It is true it was like a meteor which vanishes in the air as 
soon as it appears. No one understood its nature. I did not under- 
stand it myself. It was the result of a simple idea, or rather of a 
fact of human nature, which was revealed to my feelings, but of 
which I was far from having a clear consciousness.” Again, he says : 
‘‘Being obliged to instruct the children myself, without any assistant, 
I learned the art of teaching a great number together; and as I had 
no other means of bringing the instruction before them than that of 
pronouncing everything to them loudly and distinctly, I was natur- 
ally led to the idea of making them draw, write, or work, all at the 
same time. 

‘*The confusion of so many voices repeating my words, suggested 
the necessity of keeping time in our exercises, and I soon found 
that this contributed materially to make their impressions stronger 
and more distinct. Their total ignorance forced me to dwell a long 
time on the simplest elements, and I was thus led to perceive how 
much higher a degree of interest and power is obtained by a perse- 
vering attention to the elementary parts until they be perfectly 
familiar to the mind; and what confidence and interest the child is 
inspired with by the consciousness of complete and perfect attain- 
ment, even in the lowest stage of instruction. Never before had I 
so deeply felt the important bearing which the elements of every 
branch of knowledge have upon its complete outline, and what im- 
mense deficiencies in the final result must arise from the confusion 
and imperfection of the simplest beginnings. To bring these to 
maturity and perfection in the child’s mind, became now a main 
object of my attention, and the success far surpassed my expecta- 
tions. The consciousness of energies hitherto unknown to them- 
selves was rapidly developed in the children, and a general sense of 
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order and harmony began to prevail among them. They felt their 
own powers, and the tediousness of the common school tone van- 
ished like a spectre from the room. They were determined to try 
—they succeeded, they persevered, they accomplished and were de- 
lighted. Their mood was not that of laborious learning, it was the 
joy of unknown powers aroused from sleep; their hearts and minds 
were elevated by the anticipation of what their powers would enable 
them to attempt and to effect.”’ 

Thus during a short period, not more than a year, spent among 
the children at Stanz, he settled the main features of the Pestaloz- 
zian system. Biber is quoted as saying ‘‘ Pestalozzi did not burden 
their minds with the memory of words whose meaning the children 
did not understand; but he led them gradually to the discovery of 
truths, which they could never forget. He drew forth life to the mind 
and life to the heart from the fountain of life within, and thus estab- 
lished a new art of education, in which to follow him requires on 
the part of the teacher not a change of system, but a change of 
state. Its excellence consisted in his power to reach the hearts of 
the children, and to stimulate them to mental exertion. They had 
no lessons to commit to memory, but they had always something to 
investigate—they gained little positive knowledge, but their love of 
knowledge and power of acquiring it increased daily.”’ At the end 
of a single term the result of this course of instruction was mani- 
festly great. The children had improved so much, physically and 
morally, that Pestalozzi said, ‘‘they seemed entirely different beings 
from those I received six months before, neglected, ragged and filthy.” 

But yet he stood entirely alone. There was no admiring school 
committee to sound his praises; not even one to visit his school, no 
brother pedagogue to give him countenance and advice. What was 
it then that kept his spirit alive, and seemed to impart to his very 
body the buoyancy and strength of youth? It must have been the 
consciousness of doing good and a vision of the eternal principles 
of education, combined with an unbounded confidence in God and 
the possibility of improving the human race. To the philanthropist 
and friend of education, Stanz will always be a hallowed spot, ex- 
hibiting the picture of this venerable teacher sitting among the out- 
cast children, animated by the spirit of Christ, and by a great idea 
which not only filled his own soul, but inspired those who had known 
of his labors. 
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It is thus he speaks of his self-denying work at Stanz: ‘‘I was 
among them from morning till evening. Everything tending 
to benefit body and soul I administered with my own hand. Every. 
assistance, every lesson they received, came from me. My hand was 
joined to theirs, and my smile accompanied theirs, They seemed 
out of the world and away from Stanz; they were with me and I 
with them. We shared food and drink. I had no household, 
no friends, no servants around me; I had only them with me. 
Was their health good, I enjoyed it with them. Were they sick, 
I stood at their side. Islept in their midst. I was the last to go 
to bed and the first to rise. I prayed with them, and taught 
them in bed till they fell asleep.” 

We see from Pestalozzi’s own words, that his chief aim was to 
carry out one of his most cherished ideas—to impart to the school 
the character of a family. Like a good mother, he relied less on 
words than on actions, to enlist the sympathy of the children. The 
fact that he worked under less favorable circumstances than most 
mothers have to encounter, only tends to increase our admiration for 
his wonderful insight into the mainsprings of human actions, and for 
the motive which stimulated him. 

In June, 1799, a French company of soldiers took possession of 
the convent which Pestalozzi occupied. As there was no appeal 
from force he relinquished his labors, and after having supplied his , 
beloved pupils with clothing from the remaining part of the fund. 
granted for that purpose, he took leave of them with tears and sobs. 
His own feelings are thus expressed in a letter to his friend Gessner : 
*«Imagine with what sensations I left Stanz. Thus might feel a 
shipwrecked sailor, who sees land after weary and restless nights and 
draws the breath of coming life, but is thrown into the immensity of 
space. ‘This was my own condition. Think of the fullness of my 
heart, the greatness of my plans, my success and my ruin, the tremb- 
ling of my disordered nerves and my mute agony.” 

After this painful event Pestalozzi repaired to the rural home of 
his faithful and sympathizing friend Zehender, in the Canton of 
Berne, where he spent some time in regaining his shattered health. 
In the immediate neighborhood, upon a plateau above the beautiful 
lake of Thun, are the baths of Gurnigel. The scenery in this region 
is among the finest in Europe. The eye looks down on a wide plain 
strewed with hamlets and villages, and bounded by the snow-capped 
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summits of the Bernese Alps. Respecting this visit Pestalozzi says: 
‘*T looked with admiration from the height of Gurnigel upon the 
immense valley with its mountain border, and yet I thought at this 
moment more of the badly-instructed people it contained than the 
beautiful scenery. I could not, nor would I live, without the en- 
deavor to accomplish my aim.”’ 

He was poor and emaciated, yet as enthusiastic and determined as 
ever. His experiment at Stanz, like that at Neuhoff, though appar- 
ently failures, yet he considered them a success from the experience 
he had gained, and especially in the last, as he had demonstrated the 
practicability of his principles. 

The sudden ending of the school at Stanz left Pestalozzi without 
occupation. His only desire was for employment in a school, no 
matter how low the grade. He accepted a position as teacher at 
Burgdorf, and continued his experiments in simplifying elementary 
instruction as far as the mechanism of the school permitted it. The 
honor of giving the first public testimony of the value of Pestalozzi’s 
educational principles belongs to the school committee of Burgdorf. 
It was stated in the report: ‘* He has shown what powers are hidden 
in the feeble child and in what manner they can be developed. The 
pupils have made astonishing progress in some branches, thereby 
proving that every child is capable of doing something if the teacher 
is able to draw out his talent and awaken the powers of his mind in 
the order of natural development.”’ 

Some of these exercises, such as object lessons and others, were 
out of the ordinary school routine. In making these innovations 
Pestalozzi had little difficulty with the children, for they always en- 
joyed such teaching; but it was hard to convince the parents that 
their children could profit by any instruction that had not the schol- 
astic character to which they had been accustomed. A mam once 
said to him, ‘‘ Why, these exercises are so simple that my wife and 
I could give them at home.” ‘The very thing you ought to do,” 
replied Pestalozzi, delighted to have an opportunity to speak in be- 
half of domestic education. 

In less than a year Pestalozzi left the school in bad health, 
and joined Krusi in opening a new school in Burgdorf Castle, for 
which, in 1802, he obtained government aid. Here he was assisted 
by Krusi, Tobler and Bluss, which enabled him to have sufficient 
leisure to embody his experience in a work of great celebrity, ‘‘How 
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Gertrude teaches her children,’’ and in this are given the original 
plan of the founder and the results of his initial experiments. 

His biographer, Krusi, states respecting the work: ‘‘ Learned 
scholars, who were at first disposed to question the ability and re- 
prove the boldness of a partially educated man who dared to enter 
upon abstruse philosophical discussions, were disarmed and _ partly 
converted by the nobility of the thoughts uttered and the real hu- 
mility of the man who expressed them. The magnitude of the work 
to be done and the terrible need of the suffering poor were the mo- 
tives which urged him to write. Though often crude in expression, 
his writings all contain precious germs of thought.” 

‘‘What I desire,’’ said Pestalozzi, ‘‘is not to teach the world 
any new art or science, but to make it easier for the people to mas- 
ter the beginnings of all sciences; to develop the powers of the 
poor and weak, who are neglected and given up to desolation; to 
open the avenues of learning which are the approaches to humanity. 
Notwithstanding our empty boasting of universal enlightenment, 
nine men in ten are deprived of the right of all men—the right of 
instruction, or at least the possibility of using it. 

‘The highest attainments can only be reached by means of a fin- 
ished art of teaching and the most perfect psychology; thus securing 
the utmost perfection in the mechanism of the natural progression 
from confused impressions to intelligent ideas: this is, in truth, 
beyond my power. 

‘*Tt is my effort to remove the imperfections from common school 
instruction; to knit it to the power of nature, to the light which God 
kindles and maintains in the hearts of parents, and in their desires 
that their children may serve God and be respected by men. In 
their early childhood the little ones are left to the full enjoyment of 
nature. They are allowed to imbibe its cheerful influence through 
every pore. After having tasted the bliss of sensuous life, the scene 
of their pleasures at once vanishes from their eyes. They are thrown 
into badly ventilated rooms; they are doomed for hours, days and 
years to the contemplation of dry, monotonous letters. Can the 
blow of the executioner, which transfers the criminal from life to 
death, have a greater influence on the body than such a transition 
from the pleasant teachings of nature to the miserable discipline of 
our schools? Will men remain blind forever? Will they never look 
to those primitive sources from which the confusion of minds, the 
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destruction of innocence, the ruin of health and all the consequences 
arise, drawing many to an unsatisfactory existence or a premature 
death?” 

‘*My experiments,” continues Pestalozzi, ‘‘led me to trace the 
various branches of instruction to their very elements. I endeav- 
ored to find out the time of life when instruction should begin.” The 
first tutor is nature, and her teaching begins when the child’s senses 
are opened to the impressions of the surrounding world. The feeling 
of novelty with which life surprises the infant is in itself the unfolding 
of the capacity of receiving these impressions. It is the starting of 
the germs of mental power. Whatever therefore man may attempt 
to do by his’ tuition, he can do no more than assist in the effort the 
child makes for its own development. To do this, so that the 
impressions made may always be commensurate to the growth and 
character of the faculties already unfolded, and also in harmony 
with them, is the great secret of education. 

‘« The knowledge to which the child should be led, must be subjected 
to an order of succession, beginning with the first unfolding of his 
powers, and the progress kept parallel to that of his development. 
I saw clearly that the child may be brought to a high degree of 
knowledge, both of things and language, before it would be rational 
to teach him reading or spelling. Seeing this, I felt the necessity of 
presenting things to children from early childhood in a manner cal- 
culated to draw forth into action the several faculties.”’ 

Pestalozzi rejected as an empty mockery the superficial book- 
knowledge, whichy up to that time, the most enlightened had made 
the basis of education. He says: ‘‘A man who has only word- 
wisdom, is less susceptible to truth than a savage. This use of mere 
words produces men who believe they have reached the goal, because 
their whole life has been spent in talking about it, but who never 
ran toward it, because no motive impelled them to make the effort ; 
hence I came to the conviction that the fundamental error—the blind 
use of words in matters of instruction—must be extirpated before it 
is possible to resuscitate life and truth.” 

‘It is frequently alleged,”’ says Krusi, ‘‘that the Pestalozzian 
method discards the use of books; and the maxim, ‘A child should 
never be told what he can find out for himself,’ is quoted in proof 
of the charge. It is evident that the first lessons of childhood, upon 
every subject, must be presented through the senses. Children 
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should examine things rather than read about them; and should ex- 
press the results of their investigations in their own language, rather 
than adopt that which they find in books. This is especially true in 
regard to the natural sciences, which can never be thoroughly under- 
stood without illustrations or experiments. Even the elements of 
mental and moral philosophy are better taught by referring to the 
consciousness and experience of the pupil than by examining any 
system of philosophy. The attitude of the Pestalozzian toward 
books may be summed up in a single sentence. They are to be 
used to supplement experience, and to supply those facts that are 
not readily accessible by direct investigation.” 

Pestalozzi says: ‘‘ The moral, intellectual, and executive powers of 
man must be nurtured within himself, and not from. artificial substi- 
tutes. Thus faith must be cultivated by our own act of believing, 
not by reasoning about faith; love, by our own act of loving, not by 
fine words about love; and thought by our own thinking, not merely 
by appropriating the thoughts of other men; and knowledge by our 
own investigation, not by endless talk about the results of arts and 
sciences.” 

From the general spirit and tendency of Pestalozzi’s works on 
education, forming the basis of his system, is the natural, progres- 
sive, and symmetrical developement of all the powers and faculties 
of the human being. Many of these truths have been distinctly 
enunciated by Socrates, Plato, and others; and some have been 
given to the world by the profound thinkers of the Christian era. 
These truths had long existed as intellectual convictions in the minds 
of philosophers, and had been expressed in proverbs and apothegms ; 
but it was Pestalozzi who first showed, by actual experiments, how they 
might be made the basis of universal education, and the means by 
which humanity might be elevated. 

In his whole work, Pestalozzi was inspired by the highest morality 
and the deepest religious convictions. He never claimed to be a re- 
ligious teacher, yet his work lays the foundation of all spiritual cul- 
ture. He shows how the germ of conscience in the mind of an 
infant is quickened into action, and what must be the successive in- 
fluences which will contribute to its growth. He makes all educa- 
tion culminate in character, and by this standard he measures all 
educational processes. When he proved that the faculties should be 
unfolded according to their natural development, he undermined 
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empiricism; when he pointed out the value of objective teaching, 
the idolatrous worship of words was condemned by human intelli- 
gence; and when he so eloquently and faithfully demonstrated the 
necessity of observing and respecting the individuality of every 
child, he showed the evils of arbitrary authority and routine. ‘‘No 
matter how slowly these ideas make their way, no matter how fiercely 
they may be assailed,’’ says Krusi, ‘“‘they are the leaven in the 
measure of meal, and will show the importance of the great educa- 
tional movement which he inaugurated.” 

The above testimony from Pestalozzi’s own writings, and the com- 
‘ments of his biographer, bear evidence to the leading ideas of the 
philosophy of Pestalozzianism; but the power and individuality of 
his life-work are most strikingly realized when he stood alone in the 
midst of his pupils at Stanz, without any intervening agency between 
them. It was from these untrained, untaught children, that he 
studied the truths he afterwards revealed. They were drawn to love 
him, because they felt that he loved them. Conscious that he knew 
them as they really were, they had no motive for deception. 

In his own dear son, Pestalozzi had studed child-nature in its 
favorable aspect; but the little outcasts who had none to love or care 
for them, being left from infancy to the evil\influence around them, 
these demanded a deeper study, which brought the anxious inquiry, 
‘«what must be done to save them from the injuries of the past?” 

It was not the ideal Emile of Rousseau, with his unnatural and 
baseless theory of education, never tested by experiments upon living 
subjects, that could give an answer; nor was it the truths enunciated 
by Socrates, Plato, or by any of the thinkers of a later day, that 
came to Pestalozzi’s assistance. He had no books, for he knew they 
were of no use in his intercourse with these pupils. The needed 
light was brought in the process of his own experiments upon their 
hearts and minds. His own loving words, coming from the depths 
of his own soul, arrested their earnest attention and left their impress 
for life. If he had read to them the most eloquent passages from his 
own-works, these would have failed to touch their hearts or to make 
a place in their memories. The success of his experiments was 
owing to the power of-that loving sympathy and quick perception 
that enabled him to realize their special need and to minister to their 
moral deficiencies kindly and wisely. 

In the school at Burgdorf, there were assistants who aided in car- 
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rying out the principles of Pestalozzi, and it is said the time spent 
there was to all the most profitable and pleasant in their lives. But 
from political changes, the funds for the support were taken out of 
the hands of the central government, and the building had also to 
be surrendered to the governor of the district. Pestalozzi had to 
look for another place. He accepted an invitation from the in- 
habitants of Yverdon, and joining his assistants who had gone there, 
the Institution was opened in the castle. At Burgdorf his name 
had become widely known as an educator, but at Yverdon it after 
wards gained a world-wide celebrity. 

The spirit that prevailed there is thus described: Teachers and 
pupils were united by the love which Pestalozzi seem ed to impart to 
all who came within his influence. The children forgot they had 
another home, and the teachers that there was any other world than 
the Institution. The morning and evening devotions in which all 
joined, and above all the spirit of brotherly love which seemed to 
pervade the members of the whole school, gave evidence that the 
loving precepts of Christ were received by willing ears and intelli- 
gent minds. This was the crowning glory of the whole system. 

The popularity of the Institution increased with its celebrity. 
Pupils came from Germany, England, France and Sweden, and 
teachers went from it to Madrid, Naples and St. Petersburg. Kings 
and philosophers visited it and joined in doing it honor. 

But it became too large for Pestalozzi to govern. His time was 
fully occupied in superintending his large and heterogeneous assem- 
bly—in an extensive correspondence, in literary labors, and in attend- 
ing to the financial management of the Institution. Of the great 
number of pupils, scarcely two-thirds paid full board or tuition; 
some paid nothing at all. - Although urged to caution by his early 
experience, yet he always forgot his worldly interests when the wel- 
fare of humanity touched his heart. No pupil was rejected on 
account of poverty, but every one who showed a desire to improve 
was always admitted. 

The life of the Pestalozzi Institution had been the love which the 
old man had infused into all the teachers as well as the children; but 
its enlargement required a greater number. of assistants, and among 
those introduced was one of a selfish, arbitrary character, who took 
his own course in undermining the authority of Pestalozzi, and pro- 
ducing discord and disaffection where all had been peace and love. 
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For a time the wife of Pestalozzi acted as the minister of peace 
between the hostile parties, and during her last illness the old 
teachers refrained from remonstrances out of sympathy for the deep 
affliction of their venerable friend. This noble woman died on the 
- t1th of December, 1815, aged nearly 80 years. She had been the 
faithful partner of Pestalozzi for nearly half a century. At 
the funeral after the hymn had been sung, Pestalozzi, turning 
toward the coffin, said: ‘‘We were shunned by all when sickness and 
poverty bowed us down, and we ate dry bread with tears. What 
was it, that in those days of severe trial gave you and me strength 
to persevere and not lose hope?’”’ Then he took a Bible which lay 
near at hand, pressed it to the breast of the corpse and said: ‘‘From 
this source you and I drew courage and strength and peace.” 

Soon after the death of Madame Pestalozzi, many of his old 
assistants resigned in consequence of the arbritrary proceedings 
which Pestalozzi, broken in spirit and health, had not resolution to 
prevent. This proved eventually the ruin of the school. In the 
midst of these troubles, his heart went longingly back to his former 
efforts to establish his school upon a system of family government. 
Ramsauer thus refers to that period at Burgdorf: ‘‘So much love 
and simplicity reigned in that Institution! Life was so simple! so 
patriarchal! Pestalozzi’s morning and evening prayers had such a 
fervor, that they carried away every one who took part inthem. He 
read and explained the hymns impressively, exhorted each of the 
pupils to private prayer, and heard them repeat every evening those 
they learned at home; while at the same time, he taught them that 
mere reciting prayers by rote was worthless, and that every one 
should pray from his own heart.”’ 

‘¢ Such exhortations,’’ continues Ramsauer, ‘‘ became more and 
more rare at Yverdon. So long as the institution was small Pesta- 
lozzi could, by his amiable character, adjust any slight discordance. 
He stood in close relation with each individual member of the circle, 
and could thus observe every peculiarity of disposition and influence 
it according to the necessity. This ceased when the family life was 
transformed into that of an organized school. Now the individual 
was lost in the crowd, and consequently there arose a desire on the 
part of each to make himself felt and noticed. Every day egotism 
made its appearance in more prominent forms. Envy and jealousy 
rankled in the hearts of many. Pestalozzi, however, remained the 
same noble-hearted man, living only for the welfare of others.” 
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After a painful struggle for existence, the institution at Yverdon, 
deserted by its best teachers and by most of its pupils, had to be 
given up. Pestalozzi’s feelings were of a most painful character on 
leaving a place where he had spent nearly a quarter of a century, and 
about which clustered so many glorious as well as humiliating associ- 
ations. Ina letter to a friend he writes: ‘‘It seemed to me the 
closing of the Institution was the closing of my life.” At the in- 
auguration of a school for destitute children, founded with the 
money raised by subscription to his works, he thus addressed those 
who were present: ‘‘ Accept my words as those of your father who 
is approaching the grave, who has deeply felt the misery of the poor, 
especially that portion which can be relieved by the blessings of edu- 
cation. Alas! it is only near the end of my life that I am enabled 
to give a mite for this purpose, and to leave its execution to you. 
Let my care for the sanctity of education devolve on you. Let every 
harsh and unkind feeling be banished from your hearts, through the 
power of faith and love. Let no one say Christ does not love him 
who has done wrong. He loves him with divine love. He died for 
him. He did not find the sinner faithful, but He made him so by 
His own faith. He did not find him humble, but He made him so 
by His own humility. Friends, if we love one another as Christ 
loved us, we shall conquer all difficulties and found our house on the 
eternal rock on which, through Jesus Christ, God has placed the 
welfare of the human race.” 

Pestalozzi returned to his beloved Neuhoff, which belonged to his 
grandson, and there with his family quietly celebrated his eighty- 
second birthday. Soon after this he was prostrated by a fever, and 
breathed his last on the morning of February 27th, in the year 1827. 


THE JOURNAL OF A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF JESSO. 


MONG the indications of progressive civilization among the 
Japanese, few are more noteworthy than the appointment by 

the government of an officer charged with the development of the 
economic resources of the empire. The selection of an American to 
occupy this important station is one of the evidences of the esteem 
in which our people and institutions are held by this nation of Ori- 
entals; and the appointment of our former Commissioner of Agricul- 
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ture, the Hon. Horace Capron, will doubtless be the means of reali- * 
zation of reasonable expectations. First among the essentials of the 
proposed enterprise comes a geological survey, in order that an 
approximate idea of the mineral wealth of the country may be 
obtained by its citizens. For the conduct of this part of the work 
Mr. Capron selected Benjamin S. Lyman, of Philadelphia, whose 
official title is Chief Geologist and Mining Engineer to the Kaita- 
kushi. This gentleman is well known in American scientific circles, 
by his services in the development of the geological structure and 
products of the Alleghany region, and is known also abroad by the 
examination and report on the geology of the Punjaub oil region of 
Northern India. The few years which have elapsed since his depar- 
ture for the work in Japan, have added much to our knowledge of 
the structure of that hitherto geologically unknown region; and first 
in economic importance is the discovery of very extensive deposits 
of coal. 

In the following pages an account of some of the explorations of 
the survey under Mr. Lyman, is given in his own words. The ex- 
tracts are taken from his report to Gen. Capron, which was published 
the present year at Tokei, in English and Japanese. 

On the 18th of May last, we left Yedo and went on board the 
steamer ew York, at Yokohama; on the 1gth at daybreak, we 
sailed for Hakodate; arrived there late in the evening of the next 
day; and landed on the 21st, and began preparations for the journey 
to Sapporo, and I gave written instructions to my assistants. The 
23d of May, I accompanied you on a visit to the Government farms 
at Nanai 10% miles (41% 77) distant, and returned to Hakodate the 
same day. The 24th was Sunday, but one party of my assistants 

. Started for Sapporo; on the 25th further preparations for departure 
were made; and on the 26th I set out in your company for Sapporo, 
and we reached Mori, 2834 miles (1114 r7), the same day. 

On the 2d of June, we rode by Shiraoi to Tomakomai, 31 miles 
(12% rt); passing on the way the Tarumai Volcano to our left. A 
man at a a tea-house on the road opposite the Volcano told us that 
the late eruption began at noon on the 8th of February last, and 
continued until noon the next day; but that it was most active from 
five in the afternoon until two o’clock in the morning. The woods 
and bushes were set on fire to a distance about half way from the 
crater to the tea-house. The material thrown out was pumice of a 
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¢ light brown color in pebbles about the size of a filbert; and it covers 
the ground, partly burying the grass, and rests on the roofs of houses 
along the road to a depth of about three-tenths of a foot, but is con- 
fined to a short space only. The smoke rising from the volcano 
when we passed was much more conspicuous than it was last year, 
and about ten times greater in quantity, the man said. Nobody had 
yet gone up to the crater since the eruption. 

On the 3d of June, we left the sea-shore, which we had so far fol- 
lowed with its narrow plain of pumice and with its mountains to our 
left; and rode inland, still on the New Road by Stose (Chitose) as 
far as Shimamap, about twenty-seven miles and half (11 77). Near 
the hotel there was the first rock exposure, a layer of compacter 
pumice than usual, or perhaps trachyte, some ten feet thick, in small 
cliffs and in a cutting on the road. On the morning of the 4th, we 
rode on to Sapporo, thirteen miles and three quarters (514 77), over 
arather broken country most of the way, as indeed it had been since 
leaving Chitose. 

On the morning of the 17th, the weather seemed finally to have 
cleared off, and my assistant, Mr. Akiyama, and my interpreter and I 
started in boats on the Toyohira, about a 77 from Sapporo. We had 
two large row boats and eleven canoes manned by Japanese coolies 
and by Ainos, and loaded with our baggage and large supplies of 
rice and other food, enough for our trip up the Ishcari and some of 
its branches and across the mountains, until we should meet some 
boats sent up the Tokachi river with food for us, a journey that it 
was reckoned might last seventy-five days. We had with us, besides 
the crews, two servants and two Japanese coolies. The river where 
we started was said to be about half a foot higher than common. 

The next morning (18th June) the interpreter and I went on up 
the Ebets with seven canoes and three Ainos in each, besides my * 
two servants and the two Japanese coolies and ten days’ provisions. 
We paddled along most of the way among the trees that bordered 
the river, for the banks were overflowed. At noon we reached the 
Yubaribets. branch, and went up it several miles that afternoon, pass- 
ing through a wide lake-like expanse of water. The next day (19th 
June) we went on some miles further in the morning, finding the 
river now within banks, and having here and there pebbly beaches 
which contained pebbles of coal. The afternoon was very rainy and 
we stayed in camp. 

The timber that we saw on the way did not on the whole seem 
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very valuable, especially on the lower waters, where it was chiefly 
willow. On the upper waters was some good timber. On the other 
hand there was a great deal of open prairie land, particularly one 
very long prairie on the left bank of the Ebets, which must contain 
some five thousand acres or more. Ifa road should be built straight 
from Sapporo to the coal we surveyed up here last July, it would 
pass right through that prairie. Near the mouth of the Yubaribets 
there is on that stream a great deal of low wet land. 

The next day, 21st June, we came back rapidly with the current 
to the mouth of the Ebets, where we had left Mr. Akiyama with the 
rest of the boats and men and baggage. On the evening of our first 
arrival there, some additional Ainos from Ishcari that had been 
engaged joined us. Night before last, before dark, the Ainos played 
an interesting game; two parties some twenty yards apart threw 
back and forth a ring some six inches in diameter which the oppo- 
site party tried to catch upon long poles (like lances), probably the 
ones they had been poling the canoes with. It was a very pictur- 
esque sight to see them rushing forward eagerly with spears high in 
air, trying to catch the ring. 

On the 30th of June the weather improved, and we set out at once 
up the Ishcari; and that afternoon reached the narrow neck of only 
seventy feet in width where the Ishcari' winds around for a couple of 
miles at the mouth of the Bibai river. We camped on the neck 
(called Bibaidap), and the empty boats were all hauled across within 
ten minutes, except one boat, which being in advance and manned 
by strangers did not notice the neck, and went all the way round and 
was astonished to find our tents already pitched on the shore far in 
advance of them when they came in sight. With the hand level we 
found the difference of level of the water on the two’ sides of the 
neck to be 1.9 ft. The bank is already cut down by the floods to 
within about two feet of the level of the water on the upper side. 

The 2d July brought us some distance above Naye brook, and 
on the way we passed an Aino village of some five houses at Ura- 
shinai, and picked up some Ainos of the Middle River region. 
Their salutations with some of our former men at the first resting 
place we came to were very elaborate and grave and silent, and 
were not even followed by any talk at first; and evidently there was 
no desire to learn the latest news on either side. That afternoon we 
passed Kabato river on our left, but it was so insignificantly small 
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that I did not recognize it nor know of it until we had gone far 
beyond next day. 

We had to camp at the Borato brook, a mile below the nearest 
coal, and on the morning of the 4th of July went on five miles or so 
to the principal exposures at Kebushinai. All the exposures are in 
the cliffs along the banks of the Sorachi. We stopped and measured 
the beds of coal and some of the rocks as we went along. They said 
' there was no coal further up, but that evening I found some large 
lumps of it on the beach a quarter of a mile above, and the next 
morning (5th July) we went beyond and found still a very fine set of 
exposures of all the coal beds. Owing to the windings of the river 
and the changes of dip of the coal beds, these are exposed each two 
or three times. The beds (to tell the best of the story first) are very 
fine as to thickness, and some of them as to quality. The shickest 
coal bed has the enormous thickness of nineteen feet at one place, but 
not the best quality; at another place a thickness of thirteen and a 
half feet of coal; another coal bed has eight feet and seven-tenths of 
thickness and the best quality at two places; another, stx feet and 
six-tenths and the best quality; besides that, there is a bed of four 
feet and a half, one of four feet and one of three feet and a half, 
making six workable beds, and a thickness in them, all together, of 
about ¢hirty-six feet. The thickness, however, varies very much at 
different points. As for quality, the appearances are good; but we 
have taken samples for assaying from the different workable beds, 
as Mr. Enomoto’s last year was probably selected of the very best 
quality, not as an average, and he did not know certainly from 
which bed it came. 

We reached Kebushinai on the 4th of July, and staid there over 
the next day, Sunday, and came back here on Monday, (6th July,) 
after taking the samples. Yesterday, (7th July,) and to-day, I have 
been finishing sketch-maps, sections and instructions for the guidance 
of Mr. Yamauchi and his party when they arrive in this region. The 
big boat having carried its load some distance above this, returns 
now. 

On the 8th, we set out again on our way up the Ishcari, although 
it was about two o’clock. We reached in less than a mile the Tuppu 
river, which is put down on the maps as somewhat higher up. We 
went a quarter of a mile up stream on it, and searched carefully for 
bits of coal among the beach pebbles, and at length found a large 
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number of very small ones; showing that there is probably coal up 
the river, though a good ways from the mouth. The river comes to 
the Ishcari from the West, and at the mouth is some fifty feet wide 
and perhaps three feet deep. 

A quarter of a mile above its mouth we passed, on the easterly 
bank of the Ishcari, a village of five Aino houses, some of whose 
inhabitants were on the bank looking at us; but considering the 
rareness of foreigners in these parts, there seems to be less curiosity 
about them than you would expect. Our own Ainos, however, show 
a good deal of curiosity when I take my daily swim in the river, and 
they are probably surprised to find that I am more hairy than many 
of themselves, though a good deal whiter. Iam satisfied that on the 
whole the Ainos are no more hairy than Caucuasians; for I know 
old schoolmates or others that are still more hairy than I am, 
though perhaps not so much so as the hairiest of our Ainos; and 
there are longer beards in America than any of our Ainos’ beards. 
One of our young Aino men, or rather a boy, though about full 
grown and doing a man’s work very ambitiously, has no beard at all, 
and several of the others have very little to show of that kind. Even 
the bushy heads of hair would not be noticeable at home if well cut 
and combed; a friend of mine there used to have just such a head 
of hair. Two or three of our Ainos, however, are very hairy; one 
in particular has shaggy epaulets of hair on his shoulders, besides 
much on his breast, shoulder-blades, arms and legs; but he seems to 
be quite an exception. 

On the morning of the 9th July, we reached the Oshirara river 
from the West or North-west, and found it some thirty feet wide and 
perhaps six feet deep. We searched carefully through a bed of peb- 
bles without finding any traces of coal, and so gave it up. In the 
afternoon we reached the Uriu river on the northerly shore of the 
Ishcari; and very quickly found on a pebble beach abundance of 
coal bits even up to the size of a turkey’s egg. The river is about a 
hundred feet wide and three feet deep. It leads towards Ruru- 
moppe, and its coal is probably part of the same field with that of 
Rurumoppe. The size of the lumps seemed to show that the orig- 
inal bed was not so very far distant. About a mile above that we 
passed the Aino village called Memu, one of three houses. That 
day we went about six ri and a half by my reckoning. 

The next day (10th July, yesterday), we had no tributary rivers 
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of importance to search for coal bits; though we reached here and 
had from time to time to stop to look at rocks of geological interest; 
for we are now in the midst of the mountains, and on the last part of 
the way passed numerous rock exposures. We saw enough to con- 
vince me almost that the two groups of rocks I called in my report 
of last Christmas the Toshibets Karafto and the Horumui Karafto 
are one and the same; although there are some singular geological 
facts connected with the group. If so, the rocks that I took last 
year to be underneath the Horumui coal are newer, and perhaps 
cover it in places. Those rocks were almost the only ones we saw 
yesterday, but on arriving here towards night we found Gifferent and 
older rocks, which { have not yet examined closely. Among them, 
however, is at least a little limestone, but I have searched all the 
way up the Ishcari and on the side streams in vain for any pebbles 
of limestone. On the Sorachi to be sure was a little limestone near 
the coal, in balls, and it seemed so heavy as to be fit for iron ore. 
It was, however, too little in quantity to be worked, except one four- 
inch seam close under a good coal bed, which could therefore be 
taken out easily enough. Iron ore indeed is what now seems most 
lacking for the future manufacturing prosperity of Yesso, and it is 
hard to believe that so large an island should not have it abundantly 
in some place. 

As for coal, any body not familiar with such calculations would 
be astonished to find to what large numbers of tons it counts up. 
Take, for example, the border of the field from the place of last 
summer’s survey (Poronai) to the Sorachi region, and call it in all, 
say twenty miles (eight leagues or ri) long; and call the average 
thickness of the workable beds altogether thirty feet, or ten yards; 
and the average height to which the beds extend above water level, 
one hundred and five feet, with an extent therefore along the slope 
(of say 45 degrees) of fifty yards. Then for every running yard 
there would be 500 cubic yards, or say tons, of coal above water 
level, and in a running mile 880,000 tons, and in the twenty miles 
17,600,000; and if, as is probable, there be everywhere as at 
Poronai and at Sorachi two rock saddles at least, so that the coal 
may be found og both sides of each, making four outcrops of each 
bed, there would be some 70,000,000 tons of coal above water level. 
If this border of the coal field be, as may very well turn out, but 
one side of a field that is also quite as wide, then the whole of the 
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boundary would probably have three or four times as much coal 
above water level, besides what fills up the interior of the field. But 
so far only the coal above water level has been mentioned; she coal 
below water level would be as much more for every hundred feet of 
depth, or in a depth of four thousand feet (the limit of workableness, 
as is supposed), there would be forty times as much more. And yet, 
although we have already got up among the thousands of millions of 
tons, we have been estimating the probable contents of but one field, 
and that not so very large, while the bits of coal in the rivers seem 
to show that there is another field, perhaps as large, on the West 
Coast near Rurumoppe, if not much larger, reaching northward. If 
the Kaitakushi should go to work with might and main at coal min- 
ing, with the help of a railroad up the East side of the Ishcari to the 
Sorachi, with branch roads to the mountains, or with railroads to 
other points, there is already no danger that it could exhaust its coal 
resources in centuries. In saying so, J take the Horumui (Poronai) 
coal to be continuous with that of the Sorachi, as is almost certain 
from the great resemblance of the section of the rocks at the two 
places, in spite of the thickening of the coal beds on the Sorachi, and 
as is not at all improbable from the nearness in a straight line, only 
some fifteen miles (six ri). ‘The mining need only be limited by the 
demand for coal; and if good iron ore can be found, the marufac- 
ture of iron would consume an indefinite quantity of coal. 

Here at Kamoikotan, the rapids and narrow pass which divide the 
Middle Ishcari from the Upper Waters, there is after all no water- 
fall, only boiling rapids for a ri or less in length. We are camped 
on a small bit of flat prairie land, a quarter of a mile above the lower 
end of the rapids. Yesterday we passed a good deal of open prairie 
land, and latterly a good deal of light timber: but lower down the 
river the timber is generally pretty heavy, though not commonly 
extremely close. Some of our canoes, the best, are towed up the 
rapids to the Upper Waters, and the rest are sent home again. It is 
said now that it is not possible to cross from the head-waters of the 
main stream to the Tokachi, but that you can cross from the head of 
the Chubets to the Tokachi; so it is still undecided which pass we 
shall try, or whether we shall not go first up the main stream to the 
waterfall said to be two thousand feet high (where the impossibility 
of crossing on account of the steepness begins) and then come back 
and go across by the Chubets. 
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12th July, 1874, Sunday.—In the afternoon we moved the camp 
from a quarter of a mile above the lower end of the Kamoikotan 
rapids to Harushinai, a small brook at the upper end of the rapids, a 
distance of a mile (15 ch6é), and about due east. The tents and 
baggage were carried by the Ainos on their backs; their own lug- 
gage and the rice had already been carried, and the best of the 
canoes had been towed there against the current. There is no 
waterfall at Kamoikotan, only very strong rapids, with many rocks 
in the stream. 

The path is nowhere difficult, and the hills nowhere press so 
closely upon the stream as to make the building of a road, or even of 
a railroad, very difficult. About half way between the two camps 
some huge (10? foot) blocks of dark greenish or brownish, almost 
black serpentine are seen, and from being highly polished by the 
water are much admired by the Ainos, who rub the smooth surface 
and put their eyes close to it to see the reflection. From the size of 
the blocks the bed they come from must be at least five feet thick, 
probably it is much more. The other rocks along the shore are 
metamorphic talcose and quartzose schists and dark quartzite with a 
strike of about north and south; and probably belong to the Toshi- 
bets Karafto group of rocks. The limestone at the lower end of 
Kamoikotan rapids has already been mentioned. It is a d/ue marble 
with white streaks, in appearance a good deal like the Pennsylvania 
marble, much used in Philadelphia for door-steps and other building 
purposes. The thickness of the bed is at least seven feet, and per- 
haps much more. The marble and the serpentine will both yield 
valuable handsome materials for ornamental uses, for chimney pieces, 
table-tops, floors, door-steps, pillars, and the outer walls of buildings. 
The supply will probably be quite large enough for the demands of 
Yesso, and may even be sent to Nippon, if there be no nearer and 
more convenient quarries of like material. Neither the limestone 
nor the serpentine was found again above Kamoikotan, unless pos- 
sibly some of the polished blocks in the river a short distance above 
the rapids were serpentine; all those tried proved to be quartzite. 
But many small bits of serpentine were found among the pebbles of 
the Harushinai brook, close above the camp; though none of lime- 
stone nor of coal were there. 

This morning, before we started, a mystery was solved that had 
puzzled me for some days. ‘The Ainos had now and then produced 
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with some kind of pipe very melodious flute-like notes, that seemed 
by their sweetness to show great musical taste, though there was sel- 
dom even an approach toatune. It turned out that the hollow stem 
of a tall weed, four or five feet long, was blown through at the small 
end, and the variation in the notes was produced simply by the nat- 
ural breaking up of the vibrating column of air into halves, quarters, 
thirds and the like. 

13th July.—We set out this morning with eleven dug-out canoes 
and five Ainos to most of them, four to the rest; forty-eight Ainos 
in all. A few Ainos and all the Japanese boatmen had been sent 
back from Kamoikotan. We had still with us, besides the Japanese 
coolie interpreter for the Ainos, two Japanese coolies, my cook, my 
boy, Mr. Akiyama (assistant geologist, quartermaster, entomolog- 
ical collector and sounder of rivers), and the interpreter (acting also 
as assistant geologist and botanical collector); making with myself 
fifty-six men in all. 

The current was at first still very strong, with many large rocks in 
the stream, and the strength of the Ainos was well strained. A 
couple of miles above the Harushinai camp, we came however to a 
place where the river was for a short distance free from such rocks, 
and straight with a uniform current, and we stopped to measure it 
roughly. 

Above the Osarappe the current becomes a little less violent, and 
we soon came to a fish-weir, the first we had seen since leaving the 
Toyohira, and the first sign of the Aino settlements of the upper Ish- 
cari. About a mile (15 chd) above the Osarappe we came to the 
Chubets on our right, a river a hundred feet or so in width, with a 
discharge of perhaps 550 cubic feet a second. A short distance up 
it is the ‘‘Obanya,’”’ which figures so largely on Mastura’s map that 
you would suppose it at least to be a very important trading post. 
It had been agreed that we should stop near here, even if we arrived 
early, in order to give our Upper Ishcari Ainos a chance to visit 
their homes or neighbors. But before camping we went on a mile 
and a half further up the Ishcari, passing an Aino house on the way, 
and stopped at a good clean wide beach of sand and pebbles oppo- 
site another Aino house; having accomplished according to my 
sketching 734 miles (3.1 ri) in the day. 

We had come into a beautiful level region with prairies and light 
woods, and with distant mountains in almost all directions, and with 
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Ishcaridake towering up before us to the east, with many large snow 
patches on its top. It was impossible to help exclaiming that this 
was the Cashmere of Japan. I insisted that if the Mikado should 
come to Sapporo next year he should by all means be brought to the 
upper Ishcari; for the trip would be a very easy one, and he would 
not only be delighted with the scenery and with the wildness of the 
region, but would enjoy the novelty of a little camp-life, which could 
easily be made as comfortable and luxurious as could be wished. 
The greatest Mogul Indian Emperors traveled much with a camp, and 
sometimes most luxuriously. A river steamer drawing less than five 
feet could go all the way from Ishcaributo to within fifteen miles (6 ri) 
of Kamoikotan, and by deepening one place of three feet deep, 
some one hundred yards long, it could go to within a mile or so of 
Kamoikotan. The distance is about 110 miles from Ishcaributo, and 
could easily be run in ten or eleven hours. From the landing place 
a wagon road of seven or eight miles could be made without trouble 
into the heart of the little paradise of the Upper Ishcari. His Im- 
perial Highness could therefore sleep on the comfortable river 
steamer at Ishcari (or on the sea steamer), could start at dawn or a 
little later, arrive at Kaimoikotan by 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
be taken in a comfortable coach by 5 o’clock to a camp either near 
where we camped or on some of the hills nearer to Kamoikotan. 
One of the hills was said by the interpreter to resemble a famous 
mountain in his country, where there was once a great city. The 
steamer, if allowed to, might make daily trips and bring up any 
number of followers of the Court as well as supplies of food. If the 
Emperor were so inclined he could indulge in a little hunting; and 
he could even set apart the whole of this little valley for his hunting 
park. But I trust that its plain will rather be covered with grain to 
be ground at the mills of Kamoikotan,and with flax to be made there 
into linen. If the Emperor should come once, he would surely wish 
to come often, as those great Mogul Emperors used to go to Cash- 
mere, a far lengthier journey; and he would perhaps like them build 
a fine summer palace and baths, and he could ornament them with 
the marble and serpentine of Kamiokotan. 
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THE REVISED STATUTES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HE statutes at large of the United States, or the general laws 
enacted by Congress, are more important to the immediate in- 
terests of citizens generally than is ordinarily supposed, and they 
deserve more attention than they have heretofore received. They 
are not simply scattered and disconnected fragments of legislation, 
the force of which is special or local; on the contrary, the several 
departments of legal authority which they represent have crystallized 
into what may be described as a sort of common law for each and 
also for the whole. Thus the powers conferred on Congress by the 
Constitution to provide for the common defense have resulted in a 
system of law for the army and navy which may be regarded as 
being practically unalterable during the existence of the Government ; 
not that special laws and possibly material changes may not at any 
time be enacted, but the greater portion of the statutes organizing 
the army and the naval service have not been, and are not likely to 
be, changed. These laws should be studied as a whole by all con- 
nected with their operation or administration, and, indeed, such 
study should be made the duty of all officers educated for either ser- 
vice. 

Again, the foreign relations of the Government and the powers 
conferred on Congress to legislate for the interests of the nation on 
its relation-to other governments have developed a body of practi- 
cally fixed laws on that subject, which all citizens should study to 
some extent, and particularly those who are called to represent the 
country abroad, or to administer laws of this class at home. The 
State Department should promote the study of statutory and inter- 
national law at the same time, and show how well the limits of 
power and of duty have been defined by the text of the law and by 
the precedents of administration. I believe that no government of 
Europe has a policy better defined or more firmly established than 
ours has been during the brief century of its existence. 

Still more extended and important is the system of law on which 
the revenue and finance administration of the government is based. 
That which we call the Treasury Department has been enlarged be- 
yond all others since the skeleton of its establishment was erected in 
the act of September 2, 1789, until it now far surpasses in its scope, 
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as well as in the magnitude of its transactions, the corresponding ad- 
ministrative or executive department of any foreign government. It 
is also remarkable to what extent the earliest legislation in relation to 
commerce, shipping and the revenue from imports has remained un- 
altered to the present time. The acts of July 20, 1790, in relation to 
the government and regulation of seamen; that of December 31,1792, 
in relationto the registry and recording of ships and vessels ; of Febru- 
ary 13, 1793, in relation to the coasting trade ; of February 25, 1799, 
in relation to quarantine, and of March 2, 1799, regulating the col- 
lection of duties on imports, are comprehensive acts, substantially 
remaining in force as the basis of all law on those specific subjects. 
In the Revised Statutes as now enacted there are four hundred and 
twenty sections to be found copied literally from the above-named 
acts and others which were enacted from August 7, 1789, to March 
2, 1799, twenty-six general acts of that date remaining unrepealed 
at the date of the revision, December 1, 1873. 

Indeed, on this great subject of the revenue and finance adminis- 
tration there is a sort of common law, embodied in half forgotten 
statutes up to the time of the revision, but which was always and 
everywhere enforced. Its powers and limitations, as well as the 
rights and duties of citizens under it, should be as well known as the 
power of the writ of habeas corpus, or the right of trial by jury. Yet 
it is not understood as it should be, and the gravest errors of omus- 
sion or of positive infraction are common with those who surely 
would not violate any ordinary law enacted by State or municipal 
authority. Congress may at any time change the specific form in 
which revenues are levied, or the rate of duty to be charged on spe- 
cific articles, just as the municipal tax rate may be in one year one 
per cent. and in another two or three per cent. ; but the machinery 
for collection and enforcement, with the relative duties and rights of 


-all the parties to payment and collection remain substantially the 


same. It is too generally believed that such laws are special and 
peculiar, and that there is no general system the enforcement of 
which is indispensable to the national existence. 

And after the legislative department has enacted laws and the 
several executive departments have enforced them, there is the further 
great system of appeal and review, the judiciary. This system is 
uery ample, resting on a large number of statutes, the wisdom and 
sufficiency of which have been vindicated through almost a century 
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of successful administration. Title XIII, of the Revision, ‘‘ The Judi- 
ciary,’”’ embraces twenty-one chapters, and five hundred and sixty- 
three sections, being next to the treasury or revenue system in the 
extent of legislation represented. Such a body of laws must neces- 
sarily be of the highest importance, and worthy of the profound 
’ study, at least, of every one aspiring toa knowledge of the law, if not 
of intelligent citizens generally. Yet the record of judicial admin- 
istration in the United States Courts is very brief, almost meagre, and 
the several series of United States reports rare and difficult of access. 
Now that the acts prescribing the powers and duties of the national 
judiciary, which heretofore have been scattered through the seven- 
teen volumes of statutes at large, in such manner as to render it im- 
possible for an expert to find the portions remaining in force, have 
been brought together in the Revision, there may be some effective 
study of them attempted. No foreign judicial authority, not even 
the English, from which our system is more nearly derived, will com- 
pare with ours in the breadth and scope of its decisions, especially in 
such as relate to the outlining and limitation of the legislative author- 
ity itself under a written constitution. 

I have said that generally the subjects and text of national legisla- 
tion are with us too little known and studied by the most intelligent, 
and I repeat what the experience of any observing man will justify 
me in asserting, that an elucidation of the national statutes is needed 
as well as the Revision which has been fortunately secured. There 
is a reason for the want of attention heretofore given them that lies 
deep in the history of the country. - It is the strong aversion existing 
from the earliest times to any centralized power, or any general gov- 
ernment in the least degree analogous to the government from which 
the colonies were forced to separate. The fear that centralized power 
would be abused, was ingrained in the very hearts of the sturdy men 
who would have fought half a century, if such time had been neces-- 
sary, in the effort to free themselves from the restraints of arbitrary 
power; and evenwhen a national organization became indispensable 
to the common defense and the general welfare, they yielded to the 
general government the most meagre skeleton of authority only, re- 
taining in the colony or state everything necessary to the assertion 
and defense of personal liberty, and the right of taxation. Singular 
instances of this reluctance to yield to the ‘authority of the general 
government in doubtful cases were frequent in early history, one of 
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which may be referred to, in which the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
as late as 1803, enacted laws in direct conflict with Acts of Congress, 
and its governor called out the militia to protect persons from the ser- 
vice of process by the United States Marshal." 

The question of the entiresupremacy of United States authority was 
yielded slowly, and by instalments only, even on the part of most of © 
those who had no part in the great revolt of 1861, and who then found it 
necessary to give all that they had for its fullassertion. In fact, the 
war alone has made our nationality entire and conclusive, showing us 
all that thisauthority is the first and most indispensable condition of our 
safety, and that questions of restraint and security against the undue 
exertion by any department of such authority, may safely be left to the 
correction which public opinion can always find means to enforce. 
During andsince the war, congress hasundoubtedly legislated with more 
freedom than before, and has brought a much greater number of sub- 
jects of public interest under its’control; or at least, has established a 
wider form of administration, and has put it into practical operation in 
each department. In banking and finance, and in theinternal revenue 
system, this enlargement of the field of congressional legislation is con- 
spicuous, while in almost everything else there is more or less of in- 
creased contact of citizens with the laws of thewhole country. Ido not 
here raise or refer to the question, whether this enlargement is wise 
or wholly within the written limits of the constitution. I merely 
observe that such are the facts, and that they appear to be generally 
accepted as a proper, and indeed inevitable, course of events. And 
under this course of events there has arisen a necessity to know what 
the law was or is, in fact, and to be able to properly comply with the 
requirements which are forced on the citizen’s attention much more 
urgently than was the case before the question whether there was an 
indissoluble nation or not was put to the severest of human tests. 

As a result of this general condition of the legislative authority of 
Congress, and in consequence ofa greater necessity than existed at any 
previoustime, there has been an entire revision and condensation of the 
United States statutes effected by order of Congress, occupying in its 
preparation seven years of the time of different sets of Commissioners, 
and finally enacted into the Revised Statutes now in force. The his- 
tory of this important work is briefly as follows: Early in the first 
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session of the Thirty-ninth Congress, 1865-6, Hon Luke P. Poland, 
then Senator for Vermont, and a member of the judiciary committee 
of that body, introduced a bill for the Revision and Consolidation of 
the Statutes of the United States, which was passed by the Senate 
April 9, 1866, by the House of Representatives soon after, and be- 
came a law June 27th following, substantially without amendment 
from the form originally given it by Judge Poland. This act was so 
exact in its description of the objects of the revision and prescribed 
so carefully the manner in which it was finally carried out, that I 
copy here the official synopsis given in the Congressional record at 
the time it passed the Senate : 

*« It proposes to authorize the President of the United States by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint three persons, 
learned in the law, as commissioners to revise, simplify, arrange and 
consolidate all statutes of the United States, general and permanent 
in their nature, which shall be in force at the time the commissioners 
may make the final report of their doings. In performing this duty, 
the commissioners are to bring together all statutes and parts of 
statutes which, from similarity of subject, ought to be brought to- 
gether, omitting redundant or obsolete enactments, and making such 
alterations as may be necessary to reconcile the contradictions, sup- 
ply the omissions and amend the imperfections of the original text, 
and to arrange the same under titles, chapters and sections, or other 
suitable divisions and subdivisions, with head notes briefly expressive 
of the matter contained in such divisions; also with side notes, so 
drawn as to point to the contents of the text, and with reference to 
the original text from which each section is compiled, and to the de- 
cisions of the Federal Courts, explaining or expounding the same, 
and also to such decisions of the State courts as they may deem ex- 
pedient ; and they shall provide by a temporary index or other ex- 
pedient means for an easy reference to every portion of their report. 

‘¢ When the Commissioners have completed the revision and con- 
solidation of the statutes, they are to cause a copy of the same, in 
print, to be submitted to Congress, that the statutes so revised and 
consolidated may be re-enacted if Congress shall so decree; and at 
the same time they shall also suggest to Congress such contradictions, 
omissions and imperfections as may appear in the original text, with 
the mode in which they have reconciled, supplied and amended the 
same ; and they may also designate such statutes or parts of statutes 
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as in their judgment ought to be repealed, with their reasons for 
such repeal.’”’ 

Other portions of the act provided for printing the results of the 
revision in parts, in order to submit such parts to the examination 
of the principal officers of the several executive departments; and 
also, for the compensation of the members of the Commission, 
whose term was to be three years. 

This singularly clear and comprehensive plan was adhered to with 
almost literal faithfulness to the end, the term of labor required 
proving much greater than was expected, but in all other respects 
the foresight of Judge Poland was clearly shown and abundantly vin- 
dicated. The only modification of the original plan and of the form 
of the work executed in pursuance of the original direction embodied 
in the text of the act of 1866 was to abandon the idea of amendment 
of the law itself, and to confine the revision to an exact literal tran- 
script of all the acts and parts remaining in force December 1, 1873, 
or at the date on which final report of the work of revision should be 
made to and be accepted by Congress. 

Several changes were made in the membership of the Commission. 
Hon. Caleb Cushing was one of those first appointed, but he soon 
after declined to serve. Judge James, of Washington, and Judge 
Johnson, of Ohio, were members of the first commission, remaining 
in it also to the close of the term of service of the regular commis- 
sion, May 4, 1873. Mr. J. Vaughn Abbott, a distinguished lawyer 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was connected with the commission for three 
years, and to him was assigned the preparation of the consolidated 
draft of the Title embracing the Tariff laws. It is a singular fact 
that the alleged errors in the draft of those laws, and the loudly as- 
serted changes of the law adverse to importers at New York and in 
favor of manufacturers of Pennsylvania, were all made in the draft 
prepared by Mr. Abbott. In fact there was no change effected in 
the law. The most careful analysis of the several Tariff Acts 
enacted from March 2, 1861, to March 4, 1873, was necessary to 
know what the law really was ; no one of the twelve or fifteen acts 
relating to duties on imports having specifically or in terms repealed 
any other. The terms of repeal in each case were always stated to 
be only of such portions as were inconsistent with the later act ; thus 
leaving to administrative or judicial construction the precise defini- 
tion as to what was or was not inconsistent. Hundreds of points of 
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practical construction in these cases were made only by the local 
officers of customs, never being carried up to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or the courts. Others, in large numbers, were decisions 
ostensibly of the Secretary of the Treasury, but in many of these 
cases the judicial attention of that officer could not be given to the 
case, and as a consequence, even the action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was not uniform. The decisions on cases carried to the courts 
were also not uniform, the court of last resort being rarely appealed 
to. Scarcely a single case relating to duties on imports appears in the 
records of the Supreme Court from 1861 to 1874, although very large 
sums of revenue were at issue, and were refunded, or otherwise lost 
to the Treasury during that period, in consequences of changes 
of construction as to the rate and amount of duties proper to 
be levied. In view of the vast importance of attaining and adher- 
ing to the correct construction of such laws, and of the refunding 
of many millions of dollars actually made during this period, only 
a small share of which ever reached the merchant who originally 
paid the rate claimed to be excessive, it cannot be.said that the revi- 
sion of these statutes came a moment too soon. In fact, but for 
the final authority established by its aid, either directly or through 
the courts, the current revenues from imports, would be far 
below the imperative needs of the government. The law, as it was 
and should be, had in fact been largely set aside for rates intended to 
be repealed, and the acts of 1861 and 1862, affixing low and general 
rates of duty, had been construed to remain in force, although acts of 
1864, 1866, 1867, 1870 and 1872 had successively been enacted for 
the purpose of increasing the rates of duty on the goods in question. 

This aspect of the case will be more particularly explained subse- 
quently, allusion being made to it here only for the purpose of 
showing that the original and substantially the retained form of the 
Revised Tariff, as now in force, was given it by one of the ablest 
lawyers and best judicial interpreters of law known in New ¥ork. 
It was not, as a distinguished member of Congress from New York 
city charged during the last session,’ the insidious scheming of 
Pennsylvania protectionists, whose subtlety overreached and defeated 
all that other sections of the country could do in their own defense. 
While glad to accept the tribute to our ability as Pennsylvanians thus 
paid by that member, it is still too much honor. Nothing but 
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simple justice to the law was attempted or attained, and what was 
absolutely essential to the collection of revenue required by the most 
necessary public expenditures. 

To return to the work of the Commission, it was found that the 
report as offered to Congress in January, 1873, by the Commission 
whose duties were to cease May 4, 1873, was not in form possible to 
be accepted finally, or to be enacted into law directly. 

The printed report thus made by the Commissioners in the early 
part of the session of 1872-3 contained all the explanatory notes, al- 
ternative forms for the sections supposed to be of doubtful clearness or 
completeness, and other matter useful for the information of Congress 
called for by the terms of the original act ; but this very accumulation 
of undecided questions presented an insuperable obstacle to its accept- 
ance by Congress at the time, or at least to its enactment, and it 
was therefore ordered, by an act of March 3, 1873, that the Joint 
Committee on Revision of the Laws should take’ charge of the 
draught of the revision of the laws prepared by the Commissioners, 
so far as the same had been reported or should be reported before 
the expiration of their term on May 4th following ; that they should 
then discharge the Commissioners and employ some person to re- 
draft all the statutes, as revised, in form of a bill proper for enactment 
by Congress, removing all the suggestions of change and the ex- 
planatory matter, and retaining the exact text of the unrepealed stat- 
utes. Mr. T. J. Durant was so employed, and in the short time 
elapsing from the close of the term of the Commission his report was 
prepared. In addition to the free elimination of superfluous matter, 
he incorporated a large number of amendments to the text of the 
draft itself. The laws proper constituted a heavy volume, substan- 
tially in the form of the final enactment, and the treaties, postal 
routes and laws for the District of Columbia made each a smaller vol- 
ume, these last being now bound together, however, as a second 
large volume. 

At this time, as was subsequently shown, the real work of veri- 
fication of the draft, as being truly the unrepealed statutes of the 
United States, general and permanent in their nature, began at the 
hands of responsible parties. The House Committee on revision of 
the laws, of which Judge Poland was chairman, took the report up 
with the full determination to it perfect and enact it into law. 
Having originated the whole work, a member of the Senate in 
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1866, and followed it as the chief director of all subsequent proceed- 
ings in both houses of Congress for seven years, Judge Poland had 
an interest in consummating what all regarded as a great* work 
which no other member of either branch could claim. With him 
were associated Judges E. Rockwood Hoar, of Massachusetts; Law- 
rence, of Ohio; Duell, of New York; Barber, of Wisconsin; Pen- 
dleton, of Rhode Island; Moore, of Pennsylvania; Cason, of Indi- 
ana; Stephens, of Georgia, and Sayler, of Ohio. These were the 
active members whose personal attention, with the exception of Mr. 
Stephens, was given with unusual faithfulness to the work of verifi-. 
cation until it was finished and had been enacted in detail by the 
House. Most of them were judges of some years’ experience on the 
bench, and dividing the work among sub-committees it was pro- 
posed to accept nothing as conclusive until the text of each portion’ 
was again compared with the original statute from which it was de- 
rived. The work of deciding was to a great extent judicial in its 
character, with the additional difficulty of being required to construe 
a statute without a case and without argument. Whether the parts 
of any act selected by the Commissioners and by them reported as 
being still in force were so in fact, could not safely be taken for 
granted in any case. No test so severe, both as to familiarity with 
the ordinary construction of these statytes and as to legal discrimi- 
nation in regard to the intrinsic incompatibility of acts which had 
successively overlapped each other for nearly a century, without codi- 
fication or specific repeal, has at any time been applied to a body 
acting with the necessary haste of a committee of Congress during an 
active session. Indeed, under no circumstances and at no time has 
a like effort been made, since it was soon found that the entire work 
of the commission would require free amendment and large correc- 
tion of errors. 

The writer had the honor to be called to the assistance of the 
Committee on Revision in January, 1874, and to be charged with 
the especial duty of verifying so much of the draft as related to reve- 
nue and the revenue laws, the tariff and associated subjects. This 
portion covered more than three hundred pages of the revision as 
printed, including in its list of distinctive portions-first Title XXXII, 
Duties on Imports ; Title XX XIV., Collection of Duties on Imports ; 
Title XLVIII., Regulation of Commerceand Navigation; Title XLIX., 
Regulation of Vessels in Foreign Commerce; Title LV., Regulation 
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of Vessels in Domestic Commerce; Title LI., Regulation of Fisheries ; 
Title LU., Regulation of Steam Vessels ; and Title LIII., Merchant 
Seamen. These eight ‘‘ Titles’ embraced thirty-three chapters and 
one thousand one hundred and ten sections. The first title named 
is the consolidated tariff acts, embracing all the laws in force Decem- 
ber 1, 1873, imposing duties on imports; while the next Title, 
XXXIV., embraces and defines the entire system of collection of 
duties, the ports and districts, the officers with their qualifications, 
pay and duties, and the entire system of procedure. These laws are 
many of them as old as the foundation of the government, and they 
are necessarily very voluminous. In these two divisions, covering 
about two hundred pages of the Statutes as revised, the greatest 
number of corrections of the original draft of the Commissioners was 
required, and the relation of the earlier to the later laws was the 
most difficult to determine. In regard to these I reported three hun- 
dred and eighty-six amendments, striking out eighty-nine entire 
sections, and inserting five entire sections of laws in force not found 
in the Commissioners’ draft. The remaining amendments affected 
single clauses only, yet many of them were highly important. 

In the several titles other than these two the number of changes 
was comparatively small, but the total number of amendments re- 
ported by me and adopted by the committee into the draft finally 
enacted, was four hundred, of which ninety-seven were entire sec- 
tions struck out, and six entire sections inserted. 

The extreme difficulty of this work, so far as it related to the 
revenue systems, may be judged when it is stated that most of the 
fundamental laws on this subject were of very early date, remaining 
unaltered from the Acts of February 18, 1793, and March 2, 1799. 
Almost every one of the hundred of subsequent acts refers in terms 
to former acts as being amended only, not repealed, by any later 
act. And upon all these, also, the least proportion of judicial inter- 
pretation was available as a guide, the greater portion of all require- 
ments and directions having been accepted without any contest 
arising to elicit the decision of a United States Court. The result 
was much modification of the Commissioners’ draft, many sections 
retained by them being struck out, as obsolete or inconsistent with 
later acts, while a few sections dropped by them were restored to 
their place as laws still in force. 

In all this later work the energy sin determination of the dis- 
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tinguished chairman, Judge Poland, were always conspicuous, and 
it must in justice be said that the final decision as-to what was and 
what was not the law, was his own and not the Commissioners or 
any one of them. His able associates of the committee shared in re- 
sponsibility, but none took a leading part. And the House, to 
which he made report at intervals, as enough of the verification 
should be completed for its action, in all cases sustained his report. 
The Senate, still more indisposed to review his work, enacted the re- 
vision in a body precisely as it came from the House, and the whole 
became the law June 23, 1874, withotit amendment from the report 
of the Committee on Revision. 

The several portions of the general work were reported to the 
House of Representatives at special sessions held for the purpose on 
January 29th and January 30th; February, 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th ; 
on March sth and roth, and on April 2d the session of that day com- 
pleting the work on the part of the House, and transmitting the fur- 
ther duty of concurrence or dissent to the Senate. The Senate com- 
mittee did not, in fact, take up the text of the revision so perfected 
by Judge Poland’s committee at all, but contented itself with report- 
ing the whole body of the bill to the Senate for action. After a brief 
debate the Senate passed the bill without amendment and it was signed 
by the President and became a law June 23, 1874. 

Very important conditions in regard to these statutes are, how- 
ever, embodied in Title LXXIV., the Repeal Provisions, and for 
easy reference as to many points not possible to explain in this paper, 
the several sections of this title are reproduced here. It will be seen 
how closely they follow out the original bill or Act of 1866, direct- 
ing the revision to be made, and being prepared by Judge Poland, 
as that act was, they fittingly identify the whole of this work as being 
substantially his. It is a monument of most conspicuous foresight in 
legislation, and of the highest judicial ability in verifying and estab- 
lishing the law. 

REPEAL PROVISIONS. 

Sec. —. The foregoing seventy-three titles embrace the statutes of the United 
States, general and permanent in their nature, in force on the 1st day of Decem- 
ber, 1873, as revised and consolidated by commissioners appointed under an act 
of Congress, and the same shall be designated and cited as The Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

Sec. —. All acts of Congress passed prior to said 1st day of December, 1873, 
any portion of which is embraced in any section of said revision, are hereby 
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repealed, and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu thereof; 
all parts of such acts not contained in such revision having been repealed or 
superseded by subsequent acts, or not being general and permanent in their 
nature: Provided, That the incorporation into said revision of any general and 
permanent provision taken from an act making appropriations, or from an 
act containing other provisions of a private, local, or temporary character, shall 
not repeal or in any way affect any appropriation or any provision of a private, 
local, or temporary character contained in any of said acts, but the same shall 
remain in force; and all acts of Congress passed prior to said last-named day, 
no part of which are embraced in said revision, shall not be affected or changed 
by its enactment. 

Src. —. The repeal of the several acts embraced in said revision shall not 
affect any act done, or any right accruing or accrued, or any suit or proceeding 
had or commenced in any civil cause before the said repeal; but all rights and 
liabilities under said acts shall continue, and may be enforced in the same man- 
ner as if said repeal had not been made: nor shall said repeal in any manner 
affect the right to any office, or change the term or terms thereof. 

Src. —. All offenses committed and all penalties or forfeitures incurred 
under any statute embraced in said revision prior to said repeal may be prose- 
cuted and punished in the same manner and with the same effect as if said 
repeal had not been made. 

Sec. —. All acts of limitation, whether applicable to civil causes and pro- 
ceedings or to the prosecution of offenses, or for the recovery of penalties or 
forfeitures, embraced in said revision and covered by said repeal, shall not be 
affected thereby; but all suits, proceedings, or prosecutions, whether civil or 
criminal, for causes arising or acts done or committed prior to said repeal, may 
be committed and prosecuted within the same time as if said repeal had not 
been made. 

Sec. —. The arrangement and classification of the several sections of the 
revision have been made for the purpose of a more convenient and orderly 
arrangement of the same, and therefore no inference or presumption of a legis- 
ative construction is to be drawn by reason of the title under which any partic- 
ular section is placed. 

Sec, —. The enactment of the said revision is not to affect or repeal any act 
of Congress passed since the Ist day of December, 1873, and all acts passed 
since that date are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment of this re- 
vision, and so far as such acts vary from or conflict with any provision contained 
in said revision, they are to have effect as subsequent statutes, and as repealing 
any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith. 


In reviewing the work of this revision or codification, it is impos- 
sible not to accord it a rank quite distinct from, if not higher than 
any previous work of the kind known to history. It deals exclu- 
sively with national powers, with the duties of citizens to the national 
authority and their rights under that authority, and with all the ex- 
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ternal relations of the State, or of its people, to foreign states and to 
foreign peoples. The Code Napoleon is, or was, essentially a body 
of such laws as we define to be State and municipal laws. The pre- 
servation of civil order, the protection of property and the punish- 
ment of crimes against these, we have relegated entirely to State 
law and to municipal authority. It is only where the larger interests 
of the people of the whole country are involved, that we invoke the 
power of the United States. And so few are the infractions of gen- 
eral or national law that many, if not most, of our citizens have 
never seen the posse of a United States Marshal, nor have entered 
the doors of a United States Court. Yet the laws and the rules of 
their administration by the general government should be much more 
generally known and studied than they are. Their recent enlarge- 
ment and more vigorous administration have merely developed the 
nation itself, have shown us what it is, and what it must be in any 
emergency affecting its existence, or even security. In the matter of 
revenues and expenditures alone, the growth of its duties of admin- 
istration from the scale of eighty millions yearly for the sum of both, 
to six hundred millions yearly for the like sum, is the work of a very 
few years—scarcely twenty-five.’ If our present necessities in this 
respect are more a measure of our misfortunes than of our advance- 
ment as compared with 1850 to 1854, we are still called upon to 
exert a degree of national strength in carrying burdens which is 
enormously greater than was then shown. 

In fact, the nation is developed as no nationality of the Old World 
is; its executive and administrative energies and capacities have 
been tried under circumstances more difficult than have been known 
in any previous case, and they have, without material exception or 
defect, fully met the demand upon them. The people of this coun- 
try have undoubtedly made a vast advance upon the standard of 
twenty-five years since ; the national effectiveness, if it may be so de- 
scribed, is as largely in advance of that era, as are the necessities 
which the present condition of affairs imposes on us; and this ad- 
vance scarcely raises any suggestion or elicits any feeling on what 
was once an important political question, namely, the possible 
danger from the exercise of greater powers by the general govern- 





2In 1850 the revenues were $44,604,718; the expenditures, $47,669,766. In 
1875 the revenues were $288,000,051, and the expenditures $294,029,329. 
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ment, or the centralization of power, as it is sometimes termed. I 
am not discussing any question of this sort, but only explaining 
through what necessities we have come to possess a code or body of 
laws worthy of a great nation, and a system of effective administra- 
tion corresponding to the public condition of both the statutes and 
the needs of their use. 


THE DECLINE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


N article with this startling heading appeared not long ago in 
one of the papers or magazines. I forget the name of the 
writer and anything that was said on the subject. But the title 
looked ominous and threatening. It sounded like Mr. Venus and 
Silas Wegg with their ponderous history of ‘ The falling off of the 
Roosian Empire.”’ It brought before our minds the well-known 
words of that dearest of college Latin songs—Integer Vite, 
“Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunias latis alit zsculetis, 
Nec Jubz tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix.” 

The way we look at these astounding things in life is to smile at 
first, to wonder next, and to fear last. Lecky says that the Emperors 
of Rome brought on the horrors of the Colosseum in this way. 
‘‘Keep it before the people,’’ was their motto. Familiarity with 
blood and the gladiatorial death-conflicts in the arena sssimaaa 
took away from the populace their earlier surprise. 

It has been thus with us as a nation all through our first century 
of existence. The war of 1812, the bank panic of Jackson’s time, 
the war with Mexico, the rise of the irrepressible conflict, the eman- 
cipation of the negro race, the inflation issue, the third term and 
Cesarism, all these were smiled upon, wondered about and feared 
in turn in some direct or collateral way. Asa people we Americans 
first smile at the wonderful, then reason about it, and at last begin to 
believe there is something in it. Dr. Edward Clarke, of Boston, in 
his paper on ‘‘ The building of a brain,” brings this thought of the 
failure of our civilization to produce ruggedness very forcibly before 
us. He wonders where the strengthening element is to come from 
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to build into the worn-out interstices of our American civilization. 
After a hundred years-of wear and tear, with our peculiar climate 
and habits of business, where is the great physical fertilizing element 
to come from ? 

Now when we come to look into this subject we must divide it off 
geographically and mathematically. First, we shut out of the ques- 
tion the North Pole and the South Pole, the Equator and Australia, 
India, South America and China. So then we must set off North 
America against Europe in point of geography, and the one hun- 
dred years of our history against, we will say, twenty-five hundred 
years of Europe, in point of duration of existence. 

When we come to witness the history of civilization in Europe we 
find two elements there which are denied us in this country, the fact 
of a rugged peasantry and the perpetual presence of strong and rival 
races. The first of these acts as a moral bone-dust to the soil; the 
second as a choice of grafts in an apple-orchard. 

First comes the peasant element—the fine old yeomanry of Scott’s 
stories and Shakespeare’s plays. We see the powerful influence of 
this class in the history of Holland and of France. 

Look at Holland. It is a country as Hudibras says, which 

“« Draws thirty feet of water.” 

The natives have to fight and dyke for every cubic inch of ground. 
Wind-mills do the work of steam and running brooks. The people 
are clean and thrifty and contented. They have been drained off 
by countless wars and maritime exposures and yet they are the same 
Dutch to-day that they were when William the Silent led them 
against the hordes of Alva, or Admiral Van Tromp scoured the ocean 
as the ideal Flying Dutchman. 

Look at France. Ever since the days of the invasion of Julius 
Czesar—the couplet of Mother Goose’s nursery rhyme has been true. 
When in French history has it not been true, that 

“The King of France with forty thousand men 
Marched up a hill and then marched down again.” 

War, war, war, revolution, insurrection, conscriptions, drafts, 
reigns of terror, communism. This has been the pattern of 
French history for the last two hundred years. Ever since Louis 
the Fourteenth’s reign, France has been kept shaven of her 
bone and sinew, as a modern lawn is kept down and smooth by 
a garden mower. Yet after two reigns of terror with blood 
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and guillotine, three empires, ‘two kingdoms, and various republics, 
after a war which to the youth of France was like the death-plague 
of the first-born in Egypt, where there was not a house in which 
there was not one dead, and which to her system of finances was a 
blood-letting that to many a land would have been destruction,— 
See! to-day young France arises with debt paid, and the army re- 
plenished, and her drowned-out provinces cared for, and the tears 
for lost Alsace and Lorraine all wiped away—tready again for any 
real or imagined insult to the deathless glory of France! 

We read Victor Hugo and Erckmann-Chatrian in their descriptions 
of the vigorous peasant-life, and see why it is that with such vitals 
the recuperative power of France is so marvelously strong to-day. 

So it has been with Ireland. Not content with the teeming mil- 
lions of her own poor soil, she has furnished this country with dig- 
gers and hewers, with servants in our kitchens and laborers on our 
canals and railroads. 

England, too, has had its own rugged Saxon graft upon the con- 
quering Norman aristocracy. Deep in the heart of every election 
borough this aboriginal yeomanry is found. No doubt it is often 
ignorant and superstitious, but it is strong-hearted and stout-handeéd, 
and it ‘‘ works”’ into the complex pattern of English social life. 

But our country does not possess this yeoman element. It stands 
to-day free from the weakening element of slavery, but it has a great 
work before it to outdo its influence and find a healthful substitute 
for it. Greece, Rome and the Italian Republics of the middle ages, 
supplied the absence of peasantry with the Helot-class, serf or slave 
in fact or in name. And they fell each in turn before the rugged, 
unspoiled tribes of the confederate people. 

And then, too, our own republic is not surrounded by strong and 
combative nationalities. There are no rival races bounding us in on 
every side, and coming about us, in the words of the Psalmist, as fire 
among the thorns. 

What have we got ? 

First come the dying-out red men. When we civilize them and 
make them clean and honest, and turn them into Christians and citi- 
zens, then the Indian in them is so far gone that the race as a race 
must inevitably disappear. What can they do but die? 

Next we have the reconstructed negro. The gentlemanly old 
colonization societies thought the way to dispose of this negro popu- 
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lation was to cart them away in ship-loads to Liberia. So this was 
tried until colored gentlemen preferred to whitewash and black boots 
and die of consumption in the cold United States to being princes 
and presidents and congressmen on the sunny slopes of the western 
coast of Africa. Then the Abolitionists and the onward march of 
history have alike made them veritable men and brethren, and while. 
we all rejoice that slavery is gone forever, we may have our own pri- 
vate speculations as to what will become of the race. It isa tender, 
emotional race, living rather on the superficial than the real outlook 
of things. It remains to be seen how the creeping vine will stand 
when the trellis is taken away from it. 

Then, of course, there is the Heathen Chinee. He washes and 
talks pigeon-English, and is happy in his half-and-half civilization, 
and like all his fathers and brethren, counts the day of his death and 
the entombment with his family as the true beginning of all things 
for him. Therefore he does not enter into our category of strong 
and rival nationalities. We naturally enough soon get through with 
him. 

After this we come to our neighbors. 

There is Colonial Canada, with quite an open door for speculation 
as to her future. There is the Empire of Russia across the straits 
from Alaska. The pleasures of imagination, scarcely of hope, can 
find on these isothermal lines, abundant capabilities for exercise. 
Then there are the quarrelsome republics of South America. When 
we look at them in these quarrels, the same feeling comes over our 
minds, in a larger and political way, which the author of Pilgrim’s 
Progress had when, on seeing a drunken beggar, he piously exclaimed, 
‘¢There goes John Bunyan but for the grace of God!’’ We feel 
towards them as the Jews felt towards all the other inhabitants of the 
land.. They are only there because Providence has in some way 
overlooked them; but we are ¢he people, and can scarcely afford 
troubling ourselves very much about these creatures who are to die 
off, on any hypothesis, before very long. 

Mexico, too, has been our Philistia, over which we have triumphed. 
It is our parade ground and has been to West Point what a colored 
mission was to a certain divinity school, as described by a negro 
official of the church—‘‘A place for dem white young students to 
practice themselves onto.” 

Such then is the internal condition of our country, and these are 
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our neighbors. Peasantry we have none: strong rival nationalities 
around us are unknown. What now do we begin to see? 

The decline of New England? Is it possible? It cannot be! But 
let us look at it a moment. 

New England is not the oldest of our settlements in point of time 
—but because of its early start, and its thoroughness and compact- 
ness and formative influence in our national life, the expression 
‘‘Down East” always seems to imply that that section is in some 
sense the old country of America and a kind of motherland. Per- 
haps we do not realize this on the Atlantic seaboard, but if once we 
cross the Mississippi and hear the constant references to the ‘‘ East,” 
we can understand something of ifs historical character and conser- 
native influence. If ‘‘Go West, young man!” is the motto for youth 
‘«Come East again’’ is the longing desire of the matured mind. 

The homesick emigrant never looked over the ocean towards his 
country and fatherland more intently than the cultured man of 
maturity, when the money is made and the hours for reflection have 
arrived, craves to go back again to his Eastern home. 

There are three causes at work at present which are showing their 
influence in the threatened decline of New England. These are the 
Western fever, the ambition to rise, and the defiance of the laws of 
health. 

The Western fever removes, by instalments of whole generations 
the young men of New England. In many places in the very heart 
of Massachusetts it is as it was in Eden before the creation of man, 
when we read ‘‘there was not a man to till the ground.’”’ Thirty 
miles inward from Worcester there are whole acres which sixty years 
ago sold for $22 an acre, which to-day can be had for $11, though 
railroads and telegraphs skirt the fields, and the fields themselves are 
excellent farm land. You find old men and hired farm laborers, 
but no yeomanry indigenous to the soil: it is an element unknown. 
The young men have gone West, moved by various impelling causes. 
Portsmouth, Newburyport, Bristol, Stonington, Nantucket, New Bed- 
ford, are already like the finished towns of the old world. In relig- 
ious matters, Maine and New Hampshire and parts of Massachusetts 
are like mission-fields at the West. ‘To be successfully served with 
the Gospel, the time is soon coming when the decayed and feeble 
parish organization in rural districts must yield before the stronger 
and more helpful method of the missionary circuit. We may build 
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churches and raise money as we see fit, but the wail which has already 
commenced clearly indicates the rural parochial decline. Even the 
literary headship of Boston feels the financial attractions of the great 
metropolis. Even the Atlantic Monthly and Old and New fly away, 
like the coot of Labrador, to the milder shores of Long Island Sound. 
Of course there are two sides to this subject. What is fun for the 
boys is death to the frogs. The decline of New England means the 
marvelous development of the West. It is force not lost to the 
country at present, but only transferred from one section to another. 

The ambition to rise is the second cause we have assigned. Of 
course this may be all wrong, and some one else on the other side 
may set us right. But after looking at the subject carefully over the 
rides and fishing excursions of a vacation in Massachusetts, it seems 
as if these reasons assigned for the real or imagined decline of New 
England were not very far astray. Now concerning this second 
cause, the American ambition to rise, let us say a few words briefly. 

‘« Ambition, powerful source of good and ill,” as the poet has 
termed it, is like a horse, very good or very hurtful, according as it 
masters or is mastered. 

The way the phrenologists have of linking your bumps in groups 
so as to intensify your good qualities and destroy your bad ones, is 
a pleasing and suggestive method. For instance, they say, ‘‘Great 
ideality here; this with color and language will lead to poetry of a 
high order; but with constructiveness it will tend towards mechani- 
cal inventions.” This of course makes the subject feel happy, as the 
examiner, metaphorically, shampoos his head, and having paid his 
money freely, he as freely takes his choice. And thus ambition with 
self-conceit and general smartness all around is a different sort of 
thing from ambition ballasted and dove-tailed in with other virtues 
of the passive order. 

I heard this summer of a farmer who was rendered unhappy, not 
because of any worms or potato-bugs, but because his daughter 
wasn’t a school mistress and his son failed in a political election. 

I have in mind now a certain nursery-maid, who, on being asked 
her religious convictions, said it didn’t make much difference to her, 
she went wherever the minister was ‘“‘cute”’ and they had ‘‘smart 
preaching.” . 

It is this hand-over-hand rise into social position and self-made 
riches, a tendency which the thousands of subscription books about 
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the great men of America, circulated from door to door by book- 
agents through the interior of the land, is constantly stimulating, 
which begets dissatisfaction, and! exalts the most pernicious kind of 
ambition. 

Young men w#// become book agents or brakemen on a train 
before they will do one honest day’s work in the field, and American 
girls will starve over a hard-running sewing machine day and night 
before they will demean themselves by going out to service. 

Of course I know I am writing myself down a croaker on the great 
unpopular other side; but where will we spin ourselves in the next 
hundred years if we all climb up into a higher condition of existence, 
with none but riff-raff and rabble to come after us and live in the warm 
nests we have left behind? 

There is one other cause of this decline, viz: the defiance of the 
laws of health. 

A philosophical farmer who is a business man in Boston ten 
months of the year and a farmer the other two, a gentleman who 
raises stock and looks broadly on the problems of humanity as he 
looks at cause and effect in his colts and heifers, posted me up re- 
cently with facts and figures on this important subject. He livés in 
a proverbially dry and healthful section of Massachusetts, but a place 
where the country people die off rapidly and regularly with con- 
sumption. First the health is broken by dyspepsia, then cold sets in, 
and consumption follows on the wasted frame. My farmer friend 
says his horses would die in the same way if they ate correspondingly 
poor food and slept in the same vitiated atmosphere. 

Three or four girls will sleep sometimes in one room together with 
window down and door shut. The boys of the family do the 
same down stairs, perhaps. Regular airing of the house there is none. 
The frying-pan is used at every meal. Pie at breakfast, dough-nuts 
and pie sent off to the working men or factory hands for dinner, and 
a greasy, hot fry for supper, is the daily bill of fare. The delights of 
the French stew, economical, healthful and savory, are utterly un- 
known, and then comes dyspepsia and decline and consumption. 

This is a dismal picture. It may be somewhat overdrawn, but 
still it becomes us to give it serious attention, and not laugh or frown 
it down before we look into it. 

My friend suggests that if some of the medical faculty would make 
a health crusade through the interior towns of Massachusetts, after 
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the manner of temperance lecturers or circuit riders in the mission- 
ary field, great good would be accomplished. Will not some one 
prepare cheap health tracts after the plain, terse, vigorous style of 
Sydney Smith’s advice to his parishoners? He once said of a cer- 
tain little friend: ‘‘He has not body enough to cover his mind 
decently with ; his intellect is improperly exposed.” 

We have revival meetings and political stump orations for the 
masses. If the mind of New England is not decently covered with 
body, cannot the medical faculty come to her help? 

Wo. W. Newron. 





INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE! 


FEW months ago we communicated to our readers the sub- 
stance of an article in the London Economist, in which this 
financial paper ventilates the great question, why, in those countries 
which produce raw materials, the pressure of the present commercial 
condition is more felt than in industrial countries. The Economist 
found the solution of this question mainly in the over-production of 
countries exporting grain and raw materials, as well as in the scarcity 
of capital in such countries. We, on our part, maintained, how- 
ever, in refutation of these allegations, that the real source of the 
evil was to be found in the dependence of countries exporting pro- 
visions and raw materials upon industrial countries, and in the inter- 
ruption of the circulation of money and stoppage of all business 
relations, resulting from the diminished demand of the latter. The 
Economist now adduces, in confirmation of its views, the report of 
the British Consul General in Odessa, Mr. Stanley, for the year 1874, 
in which we find the following passage : 

‘<There was (in Southern Russia) a very injudicious over-specula- 
tion (in grain), and its consequences could be foreseen, when mer- 
chants and speculators, after two poor crops, toward the end of 
1873, and at the arrival of the first grain in 1874, bought up what 





1Translated from the Merkur of Frankfort, for the PENN MONTHLY. The 
Merkur of the same date contains a translation of Mr. H. C. Carey’s Letter on 
the Currency. 
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ever they could, often with borrowed money, in the hope of a rise 
in the price. The harvest of 1874 (in Southern Russia) was on the 
whole an excellent one; and as the crops were good throughout 
Europe and in America, prices fell rapidly everywhere. The same 
over-speculation may occur again; but what is more serious, there is 
every appearance that grain grown in Southern Russia cannot, even in 
a good year, be brought to this market (Odessa) at a price sufficiently 
low to bear the cost of transportation to England and France, when-. 
ever the harvests in the rest of Europe are generally good; so that not 
only the speculators, but even the land-owners, have of late years sus- 
tained losses. The only classes, besides consumers in general, that pro- 
fit by good harvests, are the laborers and the emancipated serfs, who 
are compensated by the higher wages they receive, for what they lose in 
the price of their own corn. For this dearness of grain, which is so 
contrary to what might be expected of so fruitful a soil, many causes 
may be assigned, some of them unavoidable, others such as may be 
overcome. Among the former are the scantiness of the population 
and the consequent high price of labor. During the last five years 
the ordinary scantiness of population has been even increased by the 
great migration of the country people into the cities, as the period 
during which the people were compelled to remain on the lands as- 
signed them at the abolition of serfdom, expired in 1870, and they 
are no longer required to pay a compensation to the land owners for 
permission to change their residence.” 

The Zconomist explains this report in the following way: 

‘¢There are, in other words, inevitable causes which render the 
production of grain in Southern Russia at the low prices which 
can be secured in a year of generally good crops, unprofitable. 
Such a year as the last was disastrous for Southern Russia, as also 
for many other agricultural countries. There is, in a good year, 
no sufficient market for the grain product of the world, while, as 
has often recently proved the case, even in a bad year, prices do not 
rise to the excessive rates that they once reached. We may add that 
these facts prove how utterly groundless the fears which were enter- 
tained in the time of the Corn Laws, that the English market would 
be glutted with foreign and especially with Russian grain. No such 
glut takes place, even now, when the facilities for commerce 
are so widely extended in Russia, that the crops can actually be 
transported. Corn cannot permanently be produced at so low a 
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price as has been supposed. The corrective of the fall in prices is 
partly reached also in one of the ways that had been anticipated, 
viz: in an improvement [?] in the condition of the foreign pro- 
ducers, so that these will no longer work for the lower wages and 
profits which were to be had before the active demand from abroad, 
which has now set in. At the same time the gain to England and 
other countries from a steadily moderate price of wheat, in contrast 
to the excessive variation in price that there used to be, is beyond all 
computation, while the injury to our agricultural industry, which 
some expected, has not taken place.”’ 

These remarks of the English paper offer much material for 
thought, and ought to be well heeded by the agriculturists of those 
countries which depend upon the export of the products of the soil. 
There has an over-production of grain taken place, and even in 
Russia, the export of grain, &c. to England does no longer pay. 
What then is left for the agriculturist in Southern Russia? There 
is no industrial population, from which he could expect any market 
for the surplus of his grain, as the people rather emigrate to improve 
their condition, and that, of course, to regions of industrial pur- 
suits, since these only open the prospect for a more profitable em- 
ployment of labor. But this, of necessity, raises the standard of 
wages in the agricultural districts of South Russia still higher, and 
thus more and more lessens the possibility of exporting the produced 
grain to countries where there is a demand for it. Thus the 
agriculturalists of Southern Russia have to face the alternative, 
either entirely to abandon agriculture altogether sooner or later, or 
to create a home-market for their grain, which can be done only by 
establishing home industry. Thus we find the same conditions in 
South Russia, as in the Baltic provinces, whose condition, according 
to all probability, will constantly deteriorate, the more they remain 
dependent upon the export of their agricultural products. 

Very strange, to say the least, sounds the remark of the English 
agent in Odessa, that the inevitable cause of the high price of grain 
in Southern Russia, is to be found in the scarcity of the population 
and the subsequent high wages. To a champion of the /aisser aller 
and of free trade the scarcity of population may indeed seem inevit- 
able. But he who has an opportunity for more closely observing 
the commercial policy of Russia, should certainly be somewhat 
careful in declaring the scarcity of population inevitable. We, on 
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our part, are convinced that the Russian government, which is for- 
tunately by no means in favor of a /aisser aller and free trade, will 
gradually find means to establish what is still wanted to a great ex- 
tent for that country, to wit: an active industry, and thus also to 
promote the increase of population. 

The Economist finds that the development of affairs has not 
justified the apprehensions entertained at the time of the agitation 
against the corn laws, that the English market would be glutted with 
foreign grain. Such an assertion is indeed rather bold in the face 
of the notorious facts, that since that time one-third of the English 
soil is no longer used for anything but pasture; that real estate in 
England is constantly getting into the possession of fewer hands; 
that the owners of small and middle sized estates there have nearly 
become extinct, and that the agricultural laborers are in a condi- 
tion as little fit for human beings, as can be in a half-civilized 
country. It was of course understood already at the time of the 
corn tariff, that England’s industry would necessarily be benefited 
by their abolition, and that this would confirm its supremacy as a 
manufacturing country; but the assertion, that the apprehended 
damage had not befallen England’s agriculture, is uttering but a 
falsehood. 

We do not wish, however, to advocate by these remarks the corn 
tariff, but rather merely to oppose the tendency of Great Britain to 
establish an industrial supremacy upon the ruins of home agriculture 
and upon the dependence of foreign productions of raw materials 
upon England’s demand, and at the expense of all other countries, 
to become the workshop for the whole world. 
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Campaigns, and Battles. Written at the request of Major General 
George H. Thomas, chiefly from his private military journal, and 
official and other documents furnished by him. By Thomas B. Van’ 
Horne, U. S. A. Illustrated with Campaign and Battle Maps. 
Compiled by Edward Ruger, late Supt. Top. Eng. Office, Hd. Qrs. 
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SHERMAN’s Historical Ramp. The Memoirs in the light of the 
Record. A review based upon compilations from the files of the 
War Office. H.V. Boynton. Cincinnati: Wilstach, 1875. 8vo. 
pp. 276. 

THE BaTTLe OF GeTTysBuRG. By Samuel P. Bates. Philadelphia: 
T. H. Davis.& Co. 1875. 8vo., pp. 336. 

The publication of General Sherman’s Memoirs has excited a very 
lively interest in the study of our military history. The additions to 
the literature of our Civil War have increased largely, and the lead- 
ing new works on the subject are those of which we have, given the 
titles. Such of them a$ are controversial and intended to attack 
Sherman, serve only a temporary purpose, for in spite of the correc- 
tions and animadversions of Sherman’s statements, the fact remains 
that his book is one of undoubted value and interest, read by thous- 
ands, and likely to be admired for years to come. Of course it is 
well that actual errors of fact should be pointed out, with a view to 
reaching the exact truth in future editions; but the sturdy, manly, 
vigorous, personal impress set upon his opinions by his own forcible 
style, and by his clear, positive statement of them, makes his sum- 
mary a matter of historical value and of lasting importance in our 
literature of the war. In the main that literature is not of a sort to 
have much value in our own time, or much permanent interest here- 
after. 

It is therefore with no ordinary pleasure that we find such a hearty 
welcome given to the Count of Paris’s History of our War, by all 
the leading journals, foreign and American. Some of the most im- 
portant chapters were published in advance of the book itself, in the 
Revuee des Deux Mondes, and many readerswere attracted to them by 
their charm of style, by the simplicity of statements, by the almost 
colorless impartiality of the historical portions, by the vigorous and 
earnest tone with which the cause of the North was sustained, while 
full justice was done the military leaders and the soldiers of the 
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South. . The French edition of the work was in eight volumes, with 
a very large number of maps, forty or more; these eight volumes 
will reappear in an English translation in four volumes, each volume 
giving the full text of two of the French, with only the most impor- 
tant maps reproduced, so that the cost of the edition published in 
this city by Messrs. Coates & Co., and for them in London by Messrs. 
Low & Co., will be only Fifteen Dollars, while the Paris publishers 
ask nearly Fifty Dollars for theirs, and the mechanical execution of 
the Philadelphia edition is, as usual, better than that of its French 
original. It is in the highest degree honorable to our publishers 
to have shown the enterprise to undertake making this book accessi- 
ble to all English readers, and it is done with such beauty of print 
and paper that they can go to London and there safely offer it to our 
British cousins, with their love of luxuries in the way of typog- 
raphy. The Count of Paris has no reason to regret the authorization 
in favor of Messrs. Coates & Co., and there is little doubt that the 
reading public will thank them substantially for thus putting his book 
at our own door. : 

Of the translating and editing not much can be said in the way of 
praise. The merits of the French original are sadly lessened by sub- 
stituting for the author’s transparent, vigorous, idiomatic, and at 
times eloquent style, an English which is marred by Gallicisms, 
blurred by the constant use of French phrases, as if English fur- 
nished no substitutes, and unpleasantly affected by a want of care in 
allowing blunders, not in themselves very important, to escape into _ 
print again, while matters of little or no moment are solemnly ad- 
verted to in foot-notes. ‘‘ Burton’’ instead of ‘* Buxton,” as the 
friend of Wilbeforce in anti-slavery agitation ; making the coast sur- 
vey the exclusive work of our topographical engineers ; these are not 
serious mistakes for a French author to make, but it is not credit- 
able for an American editor to pass them by. Svege/ and Sige/ are 
both given; while in addition to retaining the French legal measures, 
which ought to be translated into English, although the standard 
for conversion is given in a prefatory note, leagues are also used, 
which are no longer legal French measures, and are not well known 
here. These are errors that ought not to be found in a book trans- 
lated by one and edited by another competent and careful person ; 
but still they are all comparatively slight blemishes, and they are 
hardly worth mention perhaps, except that they are more easily 
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pointed out than are the nice distinctions and differences, almost im- 
possible to exemplify by instances, that constitute the blemishes in 
rendering the good French of the author into the English of the 
American edition. The use of the present tense in a historical 
narrative is thoroughly French, but it is not correct or usual in 
English, although constantly translated in this work, and this is 
but an instance of the want of care and skill of the kind needed 
for a successful translation. 

It is hard to give the Count of Paris’ book the due share of praise 
its merits deserve without appearing to run into indiscriminate 
eulogy. It is written in a broad, wide, wise way, with such diver- 
sions as bring into proper light the real military resources of the 
country and their apt use in our great struggle. It is free from vague 
declamation or loose generalization, but it is far more than a merely 
detailed account of the strategic and tactical operations of the vari- 
ious armies in the field, for it is military history in the true sense of 
the term, and rises to the dignity of history by taking into view all 
the elements that were of importance in the war of the Union. It 
places before the reader a detailed account of the resources of the 
two contending sections, and how they were used ; the services ren- 
dered by the officers of the regular army, who had received their 
training at West Point, and their experience in actual service, and 
the means by which large armies were raised and a long war carried 
on. The traditions of the military service of the armies of the United 
States are traced back to the old French wars; it was in that school 
the soldiers of the Revolution received their first instruction, and in the 
struggle with the mother country, in the war which secured American 
independence, they afterwards learned their best lesson, that persever- 
ance which enabled them to turn defeat to advantage instead of suc- 
cumbing to it. The national army of 1861 was organized on the 
same basis as that of 1776, through the States, and that was the rule 
sedulously followed in the war of 1812 and in the Mexican war of 
1846, each of which left its special influence upon the American 
army and gave ita chief who organized its forces, in the next suc- 
ceeding contest. 

The narrative of the history shows the current of the military 
events which culminated in the civil war. Scott, who was the vic- 
torious general in Mexico, had earned his laurels in-the war of 1812, 
where he served under the old veterans of the revolutionary war; and 
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the leaders of the army, led by Washington himself, had learned their 
lessons in the art of war in the old French and Indian wars. Scott, 
the representative of all these, the traditions and transmitted lessons 
of American military war, was the head of the American army when 
the Rebellion broke out in 1861. He was, perhaps, not more than 
a nominal chief, but his staff and a large part of the regular army 
looked up to him as the great soldier of the country; a large num- 
ber of those who gained distinction on both sides of the civil war had 
been specially honored by him for their services in Mexico, and for 
later good work done in the unceasing struggles with the hostile Indians 
of the border. All of these influences are carefully noted by the 
Count of Paris, and he traces them in brief but suggestive chapters, 
points out that Scott’s march to the city of Mexico was a prototype 
of Sherman’s march to the sea, each cutting his communication with 
his original base of supplies, and making his trains large enough to 
eke out food for the soldiers, who for the first time learned how to 
live on the country through which they were marching. The Indian 
wars, too, were a training school, where officers and soldiers learned 
the habit of responsibility, the facility of taking command, individual 
reliance, enterprise in undertaking movements and endurance in 
carrying them on, in spite of frequent failure for want of support or 
of indifference in case of success. Even the War Department of 
1861, with its control of over a million of armed men in 1865, was 
the same bureau that had been organized in 1800 with one secretary 
and eight clerks. 

The Count of Paris points to slavery as the real cause of the war, 
denounces it and reproaches its upholders for their unjustifiable de- 
mands and for their appeal to arms as a means of perpetuating the 
peculiar institution of the South. He gives an able sketch of its 
baneful effects upon the people of the slave States and upon national 
policy as it was influenced by them, and he furnishes a capital ac- 
count of the resources of the South, of its means of opening the war 
with a great appearance of success, of the elements at hand for re- 
cruiting their armies, and of the shrewd, bold step by which the 
Confederate Government made itself the sole master of the men and 
means of its whole territory, in utter disregard of the State rights 
which had been so eloquently upheld in its arguments for disunion. 
The inferiority in numbers of the Confederate forces was not less a 
source of defeat than the profound ignorance of the poor whites 
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from whom their armies were recruited and impressed ; the habits and 
education of the better classes, those who before the war owned 
their own horses, and enlisting brought them along, gave the first 
apparent superiority to the Southern cavalry, but even this broke 
down before the better education, the greater endurance and the 
larger resources of the North. The partisan bands under Mosby, 
Morgan and Forrest, three representatives of the several classes of 
the South, the Virginia gentleman, the Kentucky farmer, the Mis- 
souri border ruffian, began and for a long time carried on their 
operations with a great show of success for their own side, and of in- 
jury to that of the North, but while their share in the war was im- 
portant, it was but an accessory part in regular warfare. 

In the chapter on the elections that preceded the outbreak of the 
war, there is a well summarized view of the political agitation that 
marked the impending charge—Buchanan’s share of responsibility is 
briefly stated,—‘‘he had tolerated everything; he had done nothing 
to crush out the rebellion in its inception, and had left his successor 
without the means of fulfilling the task entrusted to him; he deliv- 
ered into his hands the government of a shattered country,” and he 
had allowed rebellion to be organized with impunity. Lincoln,on the 
other hand, was determined to defend the Republic and went to 
work to that end, without allowing himself to be discouraged by the 
difficulties of the situation, while he fully recognized its gravity and 
danger. The first duty of the hour was the organization of the Fed- 
eral army, and the Count of Paris thoroughly appreciates the energy 
displayed by individual citizens, by local authorities, by State gov- 
ernments and by the National Executive, in utilizing every means to 
raise a force equal to the emergency by volunteering. The good 
and bad sides of that sort of enlistment are fairly well put,and while 
fully recognizing the holy zeal in defence of the Union, the vigorous 
resistance to the demands of the South, and the proud consciousness 
of the power, as well’as the justice, on the side of the North, it is im- 
possible not to be thankful enough to the Count of Paris for touch- 
ing lightly on the enormous mischief incidental to and consequent 
upon the vicious systems of bounties adopted to reward loyal zeal at 
the outset, and afterwards to quicken the flagging spirits of those 
whose honest patriotism was almost quenched by the dishonesty and 
corruption at hand on all sides. 

The army was as national in its composition as in its spirit; and the 
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Count of Paris devotes a good deal of pains to a demonstration of 
the fact that the soldiers born on American soil were more numerous 
than if the army had been recruited by a draft bearing equally on all 
the citizens of the Union, and that the native Americans exceeded 
in the army the proportion they bore to the whole population. The 
men attracted by foreign officers and foreign organizations, made an 
apparent showing quite out of proportion either to their number or 
real importance, and in spite of the angry denunciations of the day, 
the fact remains that the American citizens were those who supplied 
the strength of their own army and made it successful. The want 
of experience soon yielded to the lessons of actual war, and the chief 
officers soon learned the art of securing victory; the armies that had 
straggled on short marches at the outset, in the end traversed half the 
continent and conquered success through the vigor of their legs, under 
Sherman; the armies improvised under McClellan in 1862, could carry 
only ten days’ supplies, while the same troops under Grant, in 1864, 
carried sixteen days’ supplies, and this, added to greater endurance and 
a better knowledge of their own resources, made the later operations 
successful, where equal conditions were unable to bring about any- 
thing like the same result in the days of growth and training. The 
cavalry arm of the service was at the close of the war in splendid 
train, and the artillery, from the outset the special advantage of the 
Union forces, could vie with the best organization of old Eurepean 
armies,—while the engineer and other staff corps were always good. 

The growth of the Southern Confederacy and its enormous efforts 
to support its armies are well described, and there is a certain novelty 
in the suggestion that the substitution of cereals for cotton, and the 
raising of cattle, which secured to the South the means of subsis- 
tence, facilitated the operations which ended in their defeat. It was 
owing to the provisions that Sherman found in Georgia that he was 
able to pass rapidly through that vast region, and make the decisive 
campaign which would have been impossible in a country destitute 
of all resources. The early operations of the first stages of the war, 
and especially the naval combat at Fortress Monroe, the question 
of the capture of the Trent, the leading battles of the opening period 
of active hostilities, the capture of Fort Donelson, the campaign in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, the varying successes at Pea Ridge and 
Shiloh, and the preparatory movements for the transfer of the Army 
of the Potomac to the Peninsula, are the main topics of the present 
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volume. A chapter on ‘‘ Rivers and Railways,” with its account of 
the influence of the physical geography of the country on the war, is 
full of novelty of views and of instruction and interest in its study of 
the conditions which were peculiar to the military operations that 
marked the war of “the rebellion. The fact that our battles were 
fought in forests and that our armies were moved through heavily 
wooded countries, where each side was necessarily in ignorance of 
the other’s plans, is shown to have had its serious influence in gene- 
ral and in special instances, as at Shiloh, and it was a characteristic 
feature to be constantly borne in mind in the study of the war. 
The importance of the great rivers peculiar to America and the sub- 
sidiary value of railroads in a country where artificial or practicable 
high-roads are unknown, together with the necessity of securing the 
points of junction as bases of supply, are all carefully stated and 
proven by repeated instances; this it was that gave significance to 
the battles at Pittsburgh Landing, to the operations on the line of 
the railroad from Chattanooga to Atlanta, and to the series of victories 
that stripped the Confederacy of even the hope of success, when one 
after the other, the gateways to its territory were captured. In 
this, the broader and more philosophic spirit, the Count of Paris has 
furnished a history likely to be of great and lasting value; and even 
if his narrative of strategic operations and tactical movements be not 
entirely accurate or free from criticism or even correction, still it is 
in the main so marked by a candid desire to be truthful that it is 
likely to outlive the works written by men on the field, and intended 
.to be accurate at the expense of no matter what reputations. The 
purpose of history is after all far more effectually served by the Count 
of Paris than it is by the numerous writers who attack each campaign 
as if it were a problem on a chess-board, fought out on its own 
squares and quite without influence from or upon other movements. 
Sherman’s Memoirs, with its strong impress of individual force, is 
the purely personal narrative; while the Count of Paris’ history is 
marked by the absence of any dogmatic opinions of the author’s, or 
any desire to obtrude them. Between them range such other works 
as those that we now take in hand as the last additions to our war 
literature. 
Next in importance and value as a contribution to the recent war 
literature, after the Count of Paris’ work, is the History of the Army 
‘of the Cumberland, by Chaplain Van Horne. The author is especi- 
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ally fortunate in his subject, for the fame and record of General George 
H. Thomas and of the army led by him were entrusted by him to 
the keeping and care of the writer, and his manuscript was subject to 
the revision and examination of General Thomas and of other com- 
petent persons, while General Thomas’ Private Military Record was 
put at his absolute command. The reputation acquired by General 
Thomas, his great bravery, the personal attraction by which he won 
the love and admiration, not only of the thousands who served with 
him, but of thousands of those who knew him only by name; his 
death soon after the close of the war, and the almost singular and 
exceptional absence of any sufficient account of his life, and of the 
services of the troops led by him, and of his own share in the great 
operations of the war—all of these were well calculated to make 
Thomas the leading figure of a history of his own especial force. Yet 
it is not a little characteristic of the man and of the influence exerted 
on the person specially designated to record his achievements, that 
the history now given to us under the sanction of his great name is 
singularly free from criticism of the operations of his predecessors— 
Anderson, Buell, Rosecrans, Sherman, had been the successive offi- 
cers assigned to the troublesome battle-field of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee ; but no one of them had been able to meet the expecta- 
tions, sometimes unreasonable enough, of the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and even Thomas was about to be superseded, when his vic- 
tory over Hood at Nashville gave hima hold upon the country never 
to be loosened. 

Chaplain Van Horne had the special honor, too, of being selected 
by Thomas himself, and the account he gives of the Army of the Cum- 
berland may be to that extent looked upon as the official record of 
its own chiefest and greatest commander. Beginning with an 
account of the political condition of Kentucky, the work traces the 
course of events by which that important State was saved to the 
Union, and thus protected from the disasters that have marked all 
its sister States which were betrayed into the Southern Confederacy. 
From the time that Thomas took command at Camp Dick Robinson 
down to the closing scenes of the war, these volumes will be found a 
full and complete history of the army over which he threw something 
of his own special heroism. ‘The first volume traces carefully all the 
leading incidents of the growth of the great force in the West, under 
the successive leadership of Anderson, Sherman, Buell, Rosecrans — 
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and Thomas. The share of each is carefully set forth, and the analysis 
of their several operations on the various lines of the army movements 
is full and complete. Buell’s conduct of the army entrusted to him 
is fully endorsed ; his participation in the battle of Shiloh is described 
with great minuteness, and the favorable criticism upon his military 
ability may, therefore, be assumed to be, if not Thomas’ own, at 
least endorsed by him; and that after the war was over, when the 
angry rivalry that grew out of the rapid changes and frequent inter- 
ference of the civil authorities at Washington, were, if not forgotten, 
at least so long passed, that cool and impartial judgment could be 
finally given. 

The Stone River Campaign with the battle of Murfreesboro, the 
Tullahoma Campaign with the battle of Chickamauga and the siege 
of Chattanooga, are all discussed in the first volume; the second 
brings us to the capture of Atlanta, carefully reciting all the grand 
strategy and tactics used to penetrate the Southern Confederacy, and 
the minute details of the important operations in East Tennessee. It 
is no small part of the merit of this work, that it includes in its his- 
torical summary, those minor operations which occupied so much of 
the military and naval strength of the Western forces, with so little 
apparent result. The concluding chapters treat of the period when 
Sherman, having gone off on his march to the sea, it was left to 
Thomas to gather together a heterogeneous army, only a small part 
of it composed of his old Army of the Cumberland, and with his 
hasty and improvised force to meet Hood in his desperate inroad 
northward. ‘The resistance of Hood’s advance from the Tennessee 
river was first effectually made at Franklin, where Schofield did his 
best to gain time for Thomas’ concentration ; but the supreme mo- 
ment was that at Nashville, so impatiently anticipated by Grant and 
Halleck and the authorities at Washington, that twice orders were 
issued to relieve Thomas for not assuming the offensive and giving 
battle, and first Logan and then Grant himself started to take com- 
mand. Thomas waited until he was ready for attack, and then de- 
feated Hood in a way that put him far beyond reproaches for delay 
or doubts on the score of his slowness. That his pursuit was not 
effective as he would have made it if he had had a little longer time 
for preparation, was due to the pressure put upon him; but his task 
was so well done that Hood’s force was from that time a small ob- 
stacle to the final successes with which the Confederacy was made an 
end of. 
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The share of the Army of the Cumberland and the work done by 
all the forces under Thomas, are described with great force and 
effectiveness, and the recital is completed by following that portion 
of the Army of the Cumberland which went with Sherman through 
the heart of the Confederacy. It was under Thomas’ orders that 
Wilson’s cavalry raid swept through the South and put a final extin- 
guishment to the last sparks of the dying fire of the rebellion. Not 
a little fault might be found with the ‘parts of speech” of Chaplain 
Van Horne, and his evident want of literary skill, but his anxious 
desire to be truthful, honest and thorough in his research and his 
narrative, atones largely for mere faults of style. He has enriched 
his work by capital maps, and by a brief chapter by Col. Merrill of the 
engineers, giving a very important addition to our knowledge of the 
part of the war entrusted to his special arm of the service. He de- 
scribes the three principal features of the work peculiar to operations 
in this field—the block-houses built to defend our long lines of rail- 
roads, the canvas pontoons used in crossing our broad rivers, and 
the skillful and ingenious methods by which maps of the country 
through which the army moved were rapidly furnished to all who 
needed them for immediate use. Chaplain Van Horne has made a 
very valuable addition to our literature of the war, and he holds forth 
the promise of giving us a personal history of General Thomas. 
Such a biography will undoubtedly be welcome to large numbers 
readers, not only all who served with Thomas, but that still growing 
body of readers who treasure up all that illustrates the patriotism and 
unselfish devotion of those who brought to the cause of the Union 
zeal and energy and more than mere personal ambition. 

In strong contrast to the labors of Chaplain Van Horne, who care- 
fully avoids any unkind mention or unfavorable criticism of those 
who figure in his pages, is the ambitious effort of General Boynton 
to shake our belief in the truth and honesty of Sherman’s Memoirs. 
It is not easy, within our limits, to criticise criticism, to take to 
pieces Boynton’s statement of the evidence adduced by him against 
Sherman, or to show without lengthy analysis why the counter-proofs 
fail to bear out his case. It must suffice to say that not only in his 
general charges, but in the parade of records made by Boynton, it is 
impossible to find any real, vital, satisfactory ground for his sweep- 
ing charges of unfairness, or worse, against Sherman. Whatever the 
faults of style in Sherman’s book, or his want of tenderness for those 
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of his associates orsubordinates in command on whom his censure falls, 
it is impossible not to feel a certain sense of satisfaction in finding his 
truth confirmed, his honesty approved ; and this is done more effect- 
ively by Boynton’s failure than by any mere praise or by studied lau- 
dation of the ‘‘ great captain’”’ of the hosts that swept through the 
hollowness of the Confederacy and showed its utter want of strength. 
A much more satisfactory estimate of the real merit of Sherman’s 
march to the sea is got by careful reading of such a book as the 
‘‘ History of the Army of the Cumberland,” than from Boynton or 
even Sherman’s book alone. Instead of dividing the merit of origi- 
nating the march to the sea with Grant, it is much more important 
that it should be known that Sherman himself looked on his move- 
ment as important politically and morally, rather than as a military 
operation of great difficulty or importance; the real responsibility 
of meeting the enemy in force was thrown upon Thomas, and he 
met it fully by his victory over Hood and the destruction of the 
rebel forces. 

What Boynton has failed to do, although it was his main object— 
the destruction of a fame which is part of our national glory—has 
been attempted, perhaps unwittingly, and certainly unsatisfactorily 
and unsuccessfully, by Mr. S. P. Bates in his ‘‘ Battle of Gettys- 
burg.” So long as this narrative was part of the padding of the 
‘*Martial Deeds of Pennsylvania’’—a thick volume of biographies with 
portraits, made to sell and not to read—it did not much matter what 
its contents were ; but now that is reprinted as a history of the battle 
in which Pennsylvania had and has such a special pride and interest, 
it is a pity that such sorry stuff should have even a partial recog- 
nition as of official origin. Mr. Bates did some clerical work in pub- 
lishing the History of the Pennsylvania Regiments, and has thus 
gained a sort of quasi endorsement of his claim of right to speak as 
one in authority. A mere glance at his book shows that it is only a 
private venture of his own, and without any sort of merit or value, 
beyond the recital of the events of the great struggle within our own 
borders. ‘The sources of information as to the battle of Gettysburg 
are not yet fully before the public, and a simple reprint of all the 
official reports by authority would have been a contribution of real 
value to future historical students and writers. But Mr. Bates con- 
tented himself with a rehash of the statements found in the Report 
of the Committee of Congress on the Conduct of the War, where 
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evidence of all kinds was taken without any sort of rule or regula- 
tion, and he has utterly failed either to weigh its value, to compare 
the knowledge of those who testified, or to analyze the facts agreed 
upon and to distinguish them from those statements which were either 
wild guesses or transparent falsehoods. It must ever be borne in 
mind that the army of the Potomac was a prize dangling before the 
eyes of the corps commanders of that force, and the ease and facil- 
ity with which it was shifted from McDowell to McClellan, from 
Burnside to Hooker, naturally tempted many others to think that 
Meade’s appointment was in some sort unfair to their claims. It was 
natural too, perhaps, for them to give vent to their disappointment 
in harsh criticism of Meade, and no better opportunity could have 
been furnished than that of the Congressional investigation. It was 
not until many days had been spent in taking evidence, that Meade 
was called hastily from his actual duties in the field, to stand upon 
a defense of his own victory, and to show that he had really won it 
by his own efforts, and not by advice of men who were, perhaps, 
honest in believing that they were the real conquerors—a wild 
delusion not uncommon to ambitious officers. Mr. Bates coolly 
prints in narrative form the statements of such men as Butter- 
field, the representative of the worst elements of Hooker’s time,— 
of Sickles, who never forgave Meade’s anger at his violation of orders, 
—of Birney, who believed in Sickles as his immediate commander,—- 
of Pleasanton, who was flatly contradicted by Meade himself,— 
and on the strength of such evidence, says that Meade knew from 
Pleasanton a year before that Gettysburg was the site for a battle, 
although Meade positively stated that he had never heard anything 
of the kind from any source. Mr. Bates seems to think there is 
some special merit in laying stress on the ‘‘ Pipe Creek Order,”’ and 
takes Butterfield’s version of it, although Meade himself gives the 
real explanation of its purport and meaning. Then Mr. Bates would 
have us believe that the battle of Gettysburg was a sort of happy-go- 
lucky affair, in which Meade had no great part, made no plans, gave 
no orders, and let every man fight as he chose and where he liked, 
although General Sickles objected to Meade’s interference in his 
efforts to find a new line of battle for himself; and evidently Mr. 
Bates thinks the affair would have been more brilliant if Meade had 
sent the rest of his forces out to the line chosen by Sickles, instead of 
making enormous efforts and great sacrifices to bring Sickles back to 
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his proper position ; and as for the operations on the right, Culp’s 
Hill, according to Mr. Bates, was left to the rebel troops, who came 
and went at pleasure, and it was only some sort of chance that led 
a part of Meade’s army to hold position there, while on the extreme 
left Warren, by pure accident, and quite without regard to any gen- 
eral plan of battle, took Round Top under his care and put a small 
force on it. Indeed, Mr. Bates’ only explanation of the conduct of af- 
fairs at Gettysburg is that ‘‘ it seemed as though the heads of the army 
were turned, and all grown giddy together.” Such a perfunctory 
study of military movements is of no great value, and we may be 
thankful that it was not extended to other fields :— in simple truth, 
however, it is a melancholy example of the utter unfitness of the man 
to appreciate the task and the opportunity entrusted to his keeping; 
and as for his book, it is only offensive and annoying from his appa- 
rent ignorance of the mischief that such book-making does to repu- 
tations and to those who hold them dear. The importance of 
Meade’s victory is fully appreciated, and the account of all its de- 
tails ought to be made full and reliable ; but unluckily the pressure 
of other active duties in the field kept Meade, and those best able to 
make such an addition to the history of the war, too busy for the 
task. ‘The simple truth is that Hooker left the Army of the Potomac 
without a plan, or at least made known none to Meade, who found 
his army scattered over a wide front, to meet the requirements of the 
authorities in Washington,—protecting that city and Baltimore and 
the line of the Susquehanna, and had to get it together and make it 
ready to defeat Lee. The ‘‘ Pipe Creek Order’’ was meant to be a 
means of concentration, and the very preparation for it enabled 
Meade to bring his army together upon the field which was chosen 
by his especial and trusted officers,—by Buford and Reynolds and 
Hancock. ‘That Gettysburg was the point upon which a great battle 
was fought, was due to these men; but once chosen, the field was won 
by the valor of the soldiers, by the energy with which they were 
commanded, by the technical skill of Hunt in charge of the artillery 
and Warren as chief of engineers, and above all by the pluck and 
persistence with which Meade himself managed an army suddenly 
brought into general action, gave it the advantage of a defensive 
position, and successfully met and defeated every effort of an able 
officer like Lee to turn some weak point, and overwhelm and break 
and drive in the lines of the Union Army and beat it in detail. The 
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real value of Meade’s services was of .a kind that could hardly be 
appreciated without a full and detailed statement of all the tactical 
operations conducted by his troops: of this Mr. Bates gives 
nothing, but in its stead, he has a wordy chapter, well pieced out 
by Mr. Everett’s oration, on the cemetery; he devotes a large 
space to John Burns, he prints a list of the dead in the national 
burying ground, he no doubt thinks his book a history of 
the battle,—indeed, it is so pronounced by the critics whose 
praises are gathered together by the publishers, and we are told on 
their authority that it is fair, full, and the best and justest,—but we 
only ask the reader who would otherwise accept this judgment, to 
turn to the book and read it. Compared by the standard of such 
works as those of the Count of Paris, which is comprehensive his- 
tory, or of that on the Army of the Cumberland, where every tactical 
operation is carefully set forth and minutely followed out to its close, 
Mr. Bates’ book is of small value,—wordy, unfair, without any 
real critical skill in using the material at hand, and with no evidence 
of research in securing other information. As for the claim of offi- 
cial authenticity or his title of State Historian, little is gained either 
to State pride or to the truth of history by any further distussion ; 
and we trust that after a cursory perusal of his work, the authorities 
that make State Historians will unmake him, and try to find some one 
who can do justice and honor to the conqueror at Gettysburg, with 
perfect regard for the services rendered by all who served under and 
with Meade-in the battle which broke the back of the Rebellion and 
thus saved the Union. 








NEW BOOKS. 


O’eR Moor anp Fen. A Novel. By Charlotte Walsingham. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen and Haffelfinger, 1876. Pp. 
422. Price, $1.50. 

The scene of Charlotte Walsingham’s new novel, like that of 
Annette, is laid in this country, in the places and among the people 
that the author knows best. The story opens in 1869, and its 
action is condensed into two years. Any detailed account of the 
plot would be unfair to the writer, who has evidently devoted time 
and thought to the framework of her story, and who has foreshad- 
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owed the course of events almost from the outset. There is a unity 
in this novel which marks a distinct advance upon Annette. In the 
latter each chapter seemed written for the amusement of the reader 
or the development of character, but without close connection with 
its neighbors; here the story steadily advances with every page. 
We still note the faults of hasty writing. Miss Walsingham has 
grudged the time necessary to mark nice distinctions of character, 
and her personages are too much given to melodramatic indications 
of feelings which in real life do not appear so prominently written 
on the countenance. Revenge, too, which causes all the complica- 
tions of the plot, is a passion which plays a very small part in our 
modern world. We dislike people in a thin-blooded way, but sel- 
dom devote time and thought to doing our neighbor an injury. 
But with these deductions the plot is excellently worked out. The 
action of the story never flags, and its variety is well kept up by the 
heroine’s going abroad and passing through the siege of Paris. The 
attempt of Mr. Von Decker to escape and its disastrous result are 
well conceived and probable. Bob and Jack, who supply the comic 
element, are bright and original. Sometimés they pass the limit 
which separates comedy from farce; sometimes again there is a 
touch of natural and tender feeling between them which marks Miss 
Walsingham’s best manner. The scene when Bob comes up with 
her wounded guest’s dinner, and the closing chapter of the book, 
where they at last became engaged, are both very good. The happy 
ending is also very much to our taste. Miss Walsingham is in the 
right path. If her third novel shall exceed O’er Moor and Fen 
as much as the latter exceeds Annette, she will attain something 
better than a local reputation. 


Tue NATURAL History or Man. By A. Le "<a ‘¢ Popu- 

lar Sience Library.”” D. Appleton & Co.: N. Y. 

The study of the human species ie to the methods of 
natural history has always presented many attractions to the educated 
and reflective mind. Even to the non-scientific reader the re- 
searches of Blumenbach, of Pritchard and of Morton, and the writ- 
ings of Nott and Gliddon and of Bachman on the unity of the hu- 
man race have been interesting and instructive. 

Since that time, however, Geology and the new science of 
Biology have presented the additional questions of the antiquity and 
origin of man, and the study of the human species has, there- 
fore, assumed so much importance that a distinct domain has been 
created for it and we have now the science of Anthropology. 

The small volume before us is designed to present this new science 
in an elementary and popular form to a general audience. As Prof. 
De Quatrefages, however, in discussing the origin of man, takes de- 
cided ground against the Darwinian theory and development as ap- 
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plied to man, the translator has added, in an appendix, some 
notes prepared by Prof. Theodore Gill, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in which the other side is presented. 

The subject is discussed under five heads, viz: The unity of the 
human species, the antiquity of man, the origin of man, physical 
characters of the human race, intellectual and moral characters of the 
human race. 

The first point is affimatively stated and by the application of the 
known physological criteria; the laws of Ayéridization as defining 
species, and the law of mixed breeding as defining race ; the conclu- 
sion reached from other sources is substantiated. 

As to the second point he considers the existence of man during 
the Quatenary period as proved. ‘The discoveries of M. Boucher 
de Perthes at Abbeville and M. Edward Lartet at Aurignac he 
thinks are the most conclusive on this point. The famous skull of 
Engis, in the valley of the Meuse in Belgium, he does not mention. 

In his treatment of the third point, however, the much discussed 
origin of man, he seems to us hardly ingenuous. He correctly states 
the structural formation of the monkey to be that of a climber and 
the formation of man to be that of a walker, and reasons from this 
fundamental difference that the two types could never have approxi- 
mated. He is inaccurate, however, in saying that the anthropoid 
apes are exactly like the monkeys in this structural difference. 

Prof. Huxley ' has shown that in the case of the Orang-utan and 
the Gorilla (both anthropoid apes) the foot of the Orang is far more 
widely separated in structure from the foot of the Gorilla than the 
latter is separated from that of man. 

The fourth and fifth points are both well presented. The-book is 
well calculated to excite popular interest in this most important 
branch of study. 


1 Man’s place in nature, p, 10. 


Tue Bic BROTHER ; a Story of Indian War. By George Cary Eg- 
gleston. [Illustrated. Octavo. Pp. 182. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1875. 


This is a boy’s book, by the author of ‘‘’The Hoosier School- 
master,’’? and various other books for older readers. It serves as a 
very good illustration of the fact which most writers for children 
seem to forget, that it is perfectly possible to give the little folks a 
really entertaining story without descending to sensationalism, or 
setting before them, as too many of these authors do, pictures of 
immorality, which are made as attractive as the ability of the writer 
permits. 

There is certainly nothing harmful here; on the contrary, much 
that is very good and useful. Our only fear is that the desire to in- 
struct and to lead children to think for themselves is too apparent ; 
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in other words, the moral is too thinly veiled; and we are all, not 
exclusively children, apt to turn from the moral of the story we read 
with a sort of impatient carelessness. 


BRIGADIER FREDERICK: By M. M. Erckmann.—Chatrian. No. 
48 Library of Choice Novels. 50 cents. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


The liveliest pictures of a war are taken from the homes of the 
people, and this story of the forester Brigadier Frederick, is an 
interesting record of the German occupation of Alsace. The sen- 
timent is one of strong resentment against the victorious Prus- 
sians, of whom the too loyal Erckmann-Chatrian find only ig- 
norance and brutality to record. The unhappy dissensions of 
France, the fatal mistake of underrating the enemy, and provid- 
ing no defense for the highroads of Alsace, are points dwelt upon 
with power, and they justify the opinion of old Frederick, that 
‘‘ there are many asses in the world who do not walk in the rear ; 
they march in front and lead.’’ 

The authors are not blind to the political mistakes of the Em- 
peror, upon whose cunning and strength France relied to escape 
the inevitable consequences of treachery and injustice. In a war 
declared ‘‘ without reason, without armies, without ammunition, 
without cannon,’’ the bubble explodes. The sure rewards ot evil 
actions are come upon them, and the French are reminded that 
they are bearing the results of their own iniquity, while Bismarck 
and the Germans are dismissed with the threatening reminder 
that though ‘‘ strategy, lies, espionage, corruption and violence 
may succeed for a day, justice is eternal.’’ 

These two Lorrainers who have seen their own people dispos- 
sessed—lands, houses, grain, cattle and money taken from them 
—are hardly just to the German idea. The Germans in Alsace 
are not strangers in a strange land. ‘The war was not all of their 
seeking, and Alsace had not been two centuries French; even 
under the Empire the people’s tongue was as much German as 
French ; the newspapers were printed in both languages, and it 
does not seem impossible that she may yet unite with brethren of 
older ties, to keep a faithful watch on the Rhine. 


ComMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD.—BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND 
Tea. By Marion Harland. t2mo. Pp. 556 and 458. Price 
$1.75 each. Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. New York. 
To be able to understand and follow the instructions of Mrs. Har- 

land, it will be necessary for the reader to have had more experience 

in housekeeping than beginners generally possess, though to a per- 

son of mot extensive knowledge both books will be of more than a 
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little use, provided she has the means to keep house in the style 
called for. 

One difficulty, in common with nearly all domestic Cookery 
books, is the direction to measure all dry substances—as flour, sugar, 
etc.,—instead of weighing, which is the only true and proper means 
of arriving at the correct quantities. To a housekeeper of ordinary 
intelligence these books will be welcome—to one who blindly fol- 
lows instructions, they would involve in many mistakes, and cause 
considerable trouble. 
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